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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the Sprxc- 
‘gator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages of 
which will be devoted to Advertisements. The First of these Sup- 
plements will be issued with the Spectator for February 11th, 
1882; and Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the Wednesday preceding the date mentioned. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 
HE Berlin correspondent of the Times states thata prohibited 
Russian paper professes to have received information of 
an agreement, signed at St. Petersburg, between Austria and 
Russia, to arrange affairs for the present in the Balkans. The 
agreement, hereafter to be reduced to a treaty, contains twelve 
articles, in which it is stipulated that Bosnia and Herzegovina 
shall belong permanently to Austria; that the Governments of 
Servia and Montenegro shall be strengthened by Austria 
against their subjects; that the navigation of the Danube shall 
be regulated in the interest of the riparian States; that Rou- 
mania be independent, but advised to suppress revolutionists , 
that if the union of Bulgaria and eastern Roumelia take place, 
it must be effected without commotion; that the Porte must 
grant antonomy to Albania; that no Power but Russia and 
Austria be allowed to enter the Balkans; that in the event of 
serious complications in Constantinople, the two Powers take 
joint precautions; that Egypt shall continue to be protected by 
the Great Powers; and that Germany be asked to adhere to 
this protocol. If that agreement has been signed, it involves a 
revival of the Triple Alliance for the settlement of the Balkans, 
and although the evidence for this version is very slight, it 
may contain the substance of an existing arrangement. 

















Lord Hartington made two speeches to his Lancashire con- 
stituents last Saturday,—one short one at Brierfield, and one 
very important one at Nelson. In the Brierfield speech, there 
were two remarkable expressions,—one of the frankest and most 
loyaladmiration for Mr. Gladstone, on whom, said Lord Harting- 
ton, it was most painful for himself and his colleagues to leave 
the terrible burden of guiding the House of Commons through 
the last Session, though they found that they could not prac- 
tically assist him so much in any other way, in the face of the 
overwhelming obstruction encountered, as by their silence. The 
other was the warning he gave that the Liberals might find 
another electoral contest upon them, before they expected it. 
“Tdo not think we need rely on the Conservative Party ab- 
Staining from any opportunity, whatever it might be,—whether 
it might be an alliance with the Irish party, with the Irish 
irreconcilable party, or any other combination,—in the attempt 
to upset the present Administration at the earliest possible 
moment, and, if necessary, appeal again to the country. It is 
impossible to say that this will be so, it is equally impossible 
to say that it will not; and I think it behoves the Liberal Party 
to be especially watchful and careful in its organisation, and 


not to omit any means of strengthening itself for a struggle 
which may recur at any time, I know not when.” 











Of the second speech, the speech at Nelson,—the strongest 
delivered since Mr. Gladstone spoke at Leeds,—we have pointed 
out the chief features in another column. We may add here that 
Lord Hartington expressed some wonder at the apparent im- 
patience of journalists who say their own say almost every day, 
of the addresses delivered two or three times a year by Members 
to their constituents, when they really have the remedy in their 
own hands, since they need neither read the speeches nor report 
them, if they think them of no interest ;—not a bad hit of Lord 
Hartington’s, who knows well that it would be as great a blow 
as a daily paper could give to its own circulation to omit a report 
or comment on his own speeches. And he then went on, after a 
laugh at Lord Lytton, to his estimate of the state of Ireland, 
of which he takes, though a grave, by no means an unhopeful 
view. The outrages, he says, constitute a kind of guerrilla war- 
fare against the Government; but with patience no guerrilla 
warfare can last, after its back has been broken by the disper- 
sion of the main body. Beyond that, if the Government are 
to be condemned for not having yet succeeded in pacifying 
Treland,—well and good, let them be condemned; but if, on the 
contrary, the true view is that a most difficult problem has been 
attacked by the Government in the right way, and that it takes 
an ample measure of time to succeed in that right way,—then 
let the people give the Government that hearty support which 
will best convince Ireland that they have a great country 
at their back. The whole speech was cast in this masculine, 
nay, better than masculine, this manly tone, of confidence in 
principle, and fortitude during the ups and downs of the great 
conflict. 


The Master of the Rolls and the other Judges of Appeal gave 
judgment on Wednesday on the question of the distinction be- 
tween the Lodger Franchise and the Household Franchise, raised 
in the recent judgment of Mr. Justice Denman and Mr Justice 
Bowen. The Judges of Appeal declare it to be their belief that 
when a landlord retains any part of a house for his own use, or the 
use of his servants, letting the remainder in unfurnished apart- 
ments, the occupants of these unfurnished apartments are lodgers, 
and entitled to vote only under the £10 lodger franchise. Where, 
on the other hand, the landlord retains no part of the house for 
himself or his servants, but lets out the whole of a house in 
unfurnished apartments to lodgers, then the occupiers are 
householders and qualified as householders. Lord Justice 
Baggallay, Lord Justice Brett, Lord Justice Cotton, and Lord 
Justice Lindley concurred. The effect of the judgment is to 
reject two of the claimants as lodgers, and not householders, 
and to establish the claim of the third as a householder. 


The news from Ireland this week is not sensational, but much 
of itis hopeful. The juries continue to give verdicts, and in Con- 
naught alone a hundred persons have been sentenced for intimi- 
dation and agrarian outrage, after fair trial and full defence. 
That is far more satisfactory than any number of arrests, how- 
ever well justified by the conduct of the arrested. A sentence 
rouses none of the sympathy evoked by an arrest. The Roman 
Catholic Bishops in America, too, who have South Germans to 
think of as well as Irishmen, and feel the opinion of the Spanish- 
American world, are warning their flocks that the Church can 
sanction neither revolution nor robbery. They utterly condemn 
the “ No-rent” agitation, and though they are without influence 
with the leaders, who despise Bishops as utterly as the Command- 
ments, their public declarations weigh with the decent Catholic 
workmen, who subscribe the funds. It is in America that the 
mischief must ultimately be attacked. Deprived of American 
subscriptions, the Irish movement would soon be reduced to its 
true proportions, those of a movement against the English form 








of land-tenure, which Parliament has already abolished. 
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A great meeting of Irish landlords has been called for | the special guarantees of many bondholMers, yields only 
January 3rd, to take the working of the Land Act into con-|a half per cent. on existing bonds, and may be ree 


sideration. A sinaller meeting was, however, held on Thursday 
in Dublin, attended by some 500 of the smaller landlords. The 
speakers for the most part denounced the Land Act, declared 
that the whole agitation was the work of the League, thought 
there was no necessity for interference between landlords aud 
tenants, and considered the Government weak, in not strength- 
ening the law “so as to go to the root of the matter.” The 
Sub-Commissioners were accused of reckless valuations, made in 
frosty weather. No moderate or instructive speech was made, 
and the resolutions only suggested that Government should 
compensate the landlords “ out of Imperial revenue,” or should 
purchase the estates of all landlords willing to sell at twenty- 
two years’ value. If the great meeting has nothing better to 
suggest than that, it will come to very little. It is said that 
all landlords reduced by the Sub-Commissioners intend to 
appeal, so that the operation of the Act should be checked by 
the press of business; but that is merely the threat of exas- 
perated men. Such a proceeding would only delay the regular 
collection of rent. 


The figures which we quoted last week from the LFcho, as 
showing that the amount of agrarian crime in Ireland has not 
increased since 1879, have been shown by Lord George Hamil- 
ton, in Wednesday's Times, to be quite untrustworthy. The 
compiler of the figures in question appears to have taken all 
the crimes in the year 1879 and compared them with twelve 
times the number of exclusively agrarian crimes committed in 
November, 1881, in order to obtain a comparison for the two 
years. This, of course, led to a totally false result. If he had 
added to the exclusively agrarian crimes of November, 188], 
the total of ordinary crime also, and then multiplied by twelve, 
he might have offered that as a fair comparison; but to exclude 
all crimes except agrarian in November, 1881, and then compare 
with the full total of crimes in 1879, was obviously quite un- 
fair. So far, then, as the increase of agrarian crime goes, we 
admit the argument for more adequate protection of property to 
be very strong. But from what we then said,—that that pro- 
tection should not be undertaken by an English Committee, but 
confided absolutely to trustworthy Irish hands,—we do not 
recede in the least. We believe the English Mansion-House 
Committee,—if intended to be Executive,—to be a very serious 
mistake ; and nothing could prove it better than the words let 
drop the other day by the Lord Mayor at a City dinner, when 
he intimated that the Committee was intended to do for the 
Government what the Government was incompetent to do for 
itself. The truth is, that the Government ought not to take 
the initiative in enforcing the rights of landlords, but only to 
protect them in doing it for themselves. 


If there were any reason wanted to justify the English people 
in the distrust which they evidently feel for the Mansion-House 
Committee as an Executive Committee for interfering in the 
proprietary disputes of Irishmen, it would be the uncandid 
conduct of the Lord Mayor in quoting a word or two from Mr. 
Gladstone’s telegram, and not quoting the whole telegraphic 
correspondence, the effect of which would have been unfavour- 
able to his end. The Prime Minister had distinctly declined to 
advise on the subject of an English association to interfere in a 
movement, the justifiability of which in Ireland he had fully 
admitted. But the Lord Mayor gave the Mansion- House meeting 
the impression that the Prime Minister’s sanction had been 
obtained for the very movement which he was inaugurating. 
This was not the fact. And this want of candour will do much to 
prejudice the fund, which, indeed, is by no means prospering, as 


public funds for great purposes, proposed by a Lord Mayor of 


London, usually do prosper. 


The Sultan has signed a decree “ settling” the repudiated 
‘Turkish Debt. The principle of the settlement is that the 
nominal debt shall be reduced to the amount actually received,— 
that is, in the case of the General Debt, shall be halved, and that 
one per cent., increasing to four per cent. if the revenue flourishes, 
shall be paid upon the reduced capital. This interest is guaranteed 
by an assignment to the Commissioners of part of the revenues 
arising from the monopolies of tobacco and salt in certain pro- 
vinces, from the surplus customs’ duties to be produced by a 
higher tariff, from the tribute to be received from Bulgaria, 
Eastern Roumelia, and Cyprus, and from some small 
This arrangement halves the Debt, sweeps away 


taxes. 





pudiated to-morrow, when it has served its object, which 
is to pay off the Galata bankers, who will then begin 
lending money to the Palace again. It is believed that it 
will be strenuously resisted by the bondholders, whose assent,. 
however, is of no importance. If they do not take what the 
Sultan offers, they will get nothing, which is the exact amount 
they deserve, for lending at ten per cent. to such a Power, for 
such objects, and on such security. The scheme shows of itself 
the precise value of special securities pledged by an independent 
State. It is absolutely nothing. 





We notice elsewhere the demand of the American Government 
for the 1evision of the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty, so as to allow the 
Washington Foreign Office to fortify the Panama Canal, and 
to assume its general control. We do not believe the demand 
to be either so injurious or so unreasonable as some of our con- 
temporaries assume, but we trust Lord Granville, in his reply, 
will notice the quite extraordinary discourtesy of Mr. Blaine’g 
tone. It is nearly impossible to do business with a Govern. 
ment which, while admitting that a treaty exists giving Great 
Britain rights over the Canal, declares that it will not allow any 
European Power to have any such rights, that it has undig. 
puted priority on the American continent, and that its military 
strength is “ limitless” and “irresistible.” One would think, to. 
read Mr. Blaine’s vaunting paragraphs, that the British Govern. 
ment owned some petty town in North America, instead of half 
the continent, and had, besides, intruded herself quite recently 
upon a Power which had preceded her by ages. We are happy 
to perceive that his despatches, however, especially those to 
Chili and Peru, have annoyed, instead of exciting the American 
people. 


The French operations in North Africa will, it is reported, be 
suspended. In Algeria, there is nothing more to be done, for 
Bou Amema and the three tribes which support him have re- 
tired for the winter into Morocco, whither they cannot be fol- 
lowed without difficulties with Spain. They will reappear in 
the spring, but for the time they are out of the field. In Tunis, 
General Saussier and General Logerot have marched about 
most successfully, and have been victorious in several skir- 
mishes, but the total result is nil. One powerful tribe of Arabs 
has retreated into Tripoli, and small tribes, estimated to 
number in the aggregate 100,000 men, have quitted their 
usual camping-grounds, and intend to live in the field,— 
that is, by attacking the French. The French civilians 
on the spot report that all Arabs are hostile, and that the 
acquittal of M. Rochefort for his attacks on M. Roustan has 
shaken even the Palace. ‘The general idea of M. Gambetta’s 
Government appears to be to leave the Bey more liberty, and 
to reduce the garrison; but they forget that French friend- 
ship destroys the Bey’s authority, and that he will be compelled 
to govern by force, which they must supply. It is the Afghan 
business over again, and M. Gambetta must choose in the end 
between annexation and retreat. If he retreats, leaving an 
efficient Bey like Khaireddin Pasha, with a strong native guard, 
there may be peace. 


The Italian Senate has passed the Electoral Reform Bill, 
with some protests from the Conservative side. Under this 
Bill, every male adult in Italy who can read and write will 
become an elector. It is said that the merit of this suffrage is 
that, while it will at once largely increase the body of electors, 
it will, under the operation of the communal schools, gradu- 
ally be widened into a manhood suffrage, the process being 
slowest in the old kingdom of Naples. It is usually 
a mistake for a foreigner to criticise a suffrage of this 
sort, which will probably work in unexpected ways; but 
the objections to this limit are obvious. An educational 
suffrage does not possess the great recommendation of 
manhood suffrage, viz., that its decrees are irresistible; and it 
is utterly illogical—for an intelligence test ought to admit 
women—and it must produce extreme jealousies of class and 
section. In a regiment, the soldiers who cannot vote will be 
regarded by the soldiers who can as inferiors. In the city of 
Naples, where the Bourbons preferred ignorance, the vote will 
be the privilege of a few; while in Rcme, where the priests 
taught the people the “three R’s,” the vote will include the whole 
population. No suffrage producing such anomalies can last, 
but it may serve as an intermediate s‘ep. 
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“Gir W. Gregory pablishes in the Times a remarkable 

ount of Colonel Arabi Bey, the leader of the Egyptian 
ys ry, with whom he recently had an interview of two hours. 
a. “ tall, athletic, and soldierly man, with a heavy and stern 
face, which, however, lights up when he is animated. ‘He in- 
sists that in time of war the Army must rule, and that in time 
of peace it must “take the lead in getting rid of abuses and 
establishing justice,” which is very nearly the same thing. He 
is friendly to the Control, which he accepts as a necessity, but 
opposed to the continuance of the swarm of Europeans who 
occupy every good post. He disclaimed religious fanaticism, 
saying that Mahommedans, Jews, and Christians accept the 
same moral law, and are all taught out of their sacred books, 
—which is the ordinary Mussulman statement, and amounts 
to no more than a Protestant or Catholic assertion that 
Catholics and Protestants are both Christians. Arabi Bey pro- 
fesses to be a Nationalist, as against both Turks and Euro- 
peans, declaring that the Khalif has a palace with many 
chambers, in each of which there is a rightful occupant; 
and that as to England, if she took Egypt, all Mussulmans 
would hate her, and she might lose India,—always the final 
menace of an Asiatic to an Englishman. Altogether, Arabi 
Bey would seem to be a strong man, ambitious of rule, though 
possibly not from selfish motives; not very clear as to what he 
wants to do, but quite clear that there are too many and too 
greedy Europeans in Egypt. As he sways the physical force 
of the country, and would, but for Europe, be Khedive, his 
opinions are important. 





English Judges stop working for August, September, and 
most of October, or twice the period claimed for holiday by 
the majority of professional men. All legal business therefore 
stops, the remaining nine months are crowded, and the delays 
in civil litigation are a scandal to the country. Lord Coleridge, 
seeing the evil, ventured to propose that the long vacation 
should be shortened by ten days. The Council of Judges, how- 
ever, declare that they and the leading members of the Bar 
are exposed “to a heavier and more continuous strain than per- 
sons employed in any other vocation ”—read that, traffic man- 
agers, bank managers, and post-captains—and refuse entirely to 
make any alteration. That the Bench is under-manned we 
believe, though much of the pressure arises from a bad division 
of labour, but the refusal of justice for three months in a 
year has become intolerable. As the Judges will do nothing, 
Parliament must interfere, and with much larger changes than 
that involved in Lord Coleridge’s very mild suggestion. 


There is no positive news of Mr. Walter Powell’s fate, but in his 
case, no news is only too certainly bad news. Indeed, the finding 
of part of the mahogany frame of a thermometer used by him in 
the balloon in the sea, near Bridport, points to the very strong 
probability that the balloon did fall into the sea, as the best 
aeronauts seem to think that, from the insufficiency of the gas 
left in the balloon, it must have done. At the meeting of the 
Balloon Society held yesterday week at the Aquarium, there 
was a tendency to blame Captain Templer and Mr. Agg- 
Gardner for abandoning their companion, i.e., for so suddenly 
lightening the balloon as to render its shooting-up into the 
lowering clouds inevitable, though there was no supply of gas 
to keep it in the air. But on this subject we have not 
yet heard Captain Templer’s and Mr. Agg-Gardner’s own 
account, and we do not in the least believe that they did 
“abandon” him. ‘The original account was that they were 
jerked out of the car, and the @ priori doubt expressed in the 
Balloon Society whether they “could have been” jerked out 
of it, looks like the invincible desire to find some one to blame 
which an Englishman is apt to feel under an irreparable 
calamity. Why should there be in Englishmen a sense of com- 
pensation for loss in the right to scold ? 





The Dean of Durham (Dr. Lake) has had a little controversy 
with the Guardian, on the subject of the Bishop of Manchester 
and his episcopal injunction to the clergy of his diocese to 
regard the ritual of the Cathedral as a maximum, not to be ex- 
ceeded by them in their parish or district churches. The ques- 
tion between the Dean and oar contemporary is whether 
the injunction of a Bishop, when it does not pretend to 
carry any special ecclesiastical authority,—the ‘“synodical ” 
authority is not even contended for,—demands “ reveren- 
tial deference” or not; and while the Guardian insists 


on the “reverential deference” due to the Bishop, the Very 
Reverend Dean, while full of personal respect for the Bishop 
of Manchester, asks that his injunction shall be measured by 
its ecclesiastical authority, its legal validity, and its common- 
sense, in all which elements he finds it wanting, and therefore 
is disposed to regard it simply as the mistake of a very excellent 
man. The Dean gives point to his protest against the 
excess of reverential deference demanded in the Guardian 
by a quotation from Bishop Wilberforce, who, referring 
to the Guardian of earlier days, seems to have found 
its “faint and contemptuous praises” of the Bishops, 
the last drop in his eup of bitterness. We are not sure 
that the Guardian would be so very deferential even now toa 
Bishop, purely as such. But to a Bishop who offers himself 
voluntarily as a sort of buffer between the perplexed lawyers of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and the Ritualists, 
“reverential deference” from all journalistic allies of the Privy 
Council, is clearly due. 


Mr. B. T. Williams, the Member for the Carmarthen District, 
having accepted a County-Court Judgeship, Mr. Lewis Morris, 
—the author of “The Songs of Two Worlds,”—came forward, 
with Mr. John Jones Jenkins,—both of them as Liberal candi- 
dates, but the voters of the Carmarthen District do not wish for a 
poet as their Member, and seem to prefer very much having an 
ex-Mayor of Swansea. Perhaps they are right. Mr. Lewis 
Morris might, perhaps, have misrepresented the Carmarthen 
Liberals, almost as seriously as Socrates would have misrepre- 
sented the Athenians, at the time when, as Mr. Lewis Morris 
finely puts it, “ he doubted their doubts away.” The ex-Mayor 
will do the thing better, and save Mr. Morris, perhaps, from 
personal experience of two very distinct worlds,—the world 
of thought and the world of political importanity,—simul- 
taneous experience of which does not often result either in 
song, or in the mood of mind which leads to song. 


An artist and etcher of Sheffield, named Thomas Skinner, 
aged sixty-two, has been poisoned with arsenic, administered 
on December 6th in the stuffing of a fowl. Suspicion 
has fallen on his housekeeper—Felicia Dorothea Kate Dover, 
aged twenty-six—who on December 2nd purchased some 
arsenic, and who cooked Mr. Skinner’s food. She had, 
moreover, previously tried to buy prussic acid, and had suc- 
ceeded in buying opium. Some evidence was produced 
before the Coroner, showing that Miss Dover had said 
she was sick of the old man, that she received love- 
letters from a younger one, and that she was apprehensive 
that Mr. Skinner would reclaim some money lent to her 
mother, Mrs. Dover. It is alleged, however, by the mother, 
that Mr. Skinner himself directed Miss Dover to buy 
the arsenic, and to say that it was for artificial flowers, and 
that he took the packet from her. The idea, apparently, is to 
plead that Mr. Skinner himself poisoned his own food, the 
poison being found in the dish, and not actually in the fowl. 
The Coroner’s jury returned a verdict of wilful murder, and the 
accused is in custody. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury has addressed a circular 
letter to the clergy and laity of England, suggesting that it 
ought to be a matter of interest to the Church to assist the 
great stream of British emigrants, who, to the number of 
about 200,000, yearly leave the ports of Great Britain for 
the United States or British colonies. He suggests an 
organised effort to give every parish clergyman the means of 
telling intending emigrants in his parish what the most suit- 
able fields of emigration are, what are the special advantages 
of each, and of helping them when they really emigrate. 
The idea is an admirable one, especially if the clergy and 
laity who accept it will but tell the whole truth, and give 
proposing emigrants the advantage of knowing all they may as 
to the United States, no less than British colonies. What we 
should rather fear would be a clerical tendency to try and bias 
emigration towards British possessions, and away from the 
United States, and this would not be fair to the emigrant. He 
should know all that was to be said for every English-speaking 
community where there is still large breathing-room, and 
there is no doubt that the United States have some of the 
heaviest advantages in their favour. 





Consols were on Friday 99 to 993 x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE STRENGTH IN LORD HARTINGTON. 


HAT is it that gives the pervading impression of a 
strong and commanding intellect to the speeches of Lord 
Hartington? No one, we think, in any of the great Parties 
can have read the speech delivered at Nelson on Saturday, 
without feeling the commanding tone which runs through it, 
—the tone, we mean, not of the endeavour to command, but 
of one who, without endeavouring, or indeed even assuming 
any unique influence of his own, still achieves without effort 
what he does not even consciously attempt. It is a speech at 
the very opposite pole from the speeches of Sir Stafford 
Northcote. The first thing it impresses on you is perfect 
steadiness and perfect distinctness of political purpose, while 
the first thing Sir Stafford Northcote impresses on you is un- 
steadiness and indistinctness of purpose. Again, Lord Harting- 
ton’s speech is in the strongest contrast with Lord Salisbury’s 
speeches. Lord Hartington is always temperate, not in the sense 
of explicitly saying less than he wishes to convey, but of wish- 
ing to convey nothing that is not well within the evidence he 
could produce. Lord Salisbury is, in precisely the same sense, 
always intemperate, always expressing, and compelled by the 
vehement animus with which he speaks to express, a meaning 
far in advance of anything he could justify, simply because the 
acerbity of his political passion is always far in advance of his 
evidence. But, after all, even when you have noted the perfect 
steadiness and distinctness of purpose and the immovable tem- 
perateness of Lord Hartington’s tone, there is still something 
of commanding intellectual power left, which runs through the 
whole speech, and which is neither steadiness of purpose, nor 
distinctness of view, nor the perfect temperateness and equa- 
nimity of the mind with which he judges; for he might have 
all these qualities, and yet not make you feel, as he does, that 
his mind goes straight to the critical point of the question he 
discusses, and pushes aside instinctively all that is of a nature to 
confuse or disturb the judgment. The chief strength in Lord 
Hartington is not moral strength, but intellectual strength,— 
not political constancy, though he has that in its best form ; 
nor political coolness and courage, though he has both of 
them in their best form; but luminousness of perception, in 
dealing with subjects which constantly beguile inferior men 
to dwell on secondary aspects of the matter in hand. 
Take, for instance, his mode of dealing with the question of 
the procedure of the House of Commons. He does not waste 
a moment in pursuing the false trail which the Conservative 
orators have tried to establish in relation to the tyranny of 
majorities, and so forth, but puts the matter at once as a 
matter of pressing interest for the constituencies in the first 
place, even more than for the House of Commons itself. ‘I 
will tell you what I think that interest is. It is simply 
whether the country cares to have any of those great legis- 
lative reforms for which it voted at the last election, 
carried into execution during the duration of the exist- 
ing Parliament, or not.” There is the whole issue. 
If the country does not care for these great legislative 
reforms, it may let matters drift, for certainly without a 
reform in the procedure of the House of Commons, it will not 
have them. If it does care for these reforms as much as when 
it returned a Parliament pledged to carry them, then the first 
thing it has to do is to insist that the House of Commons 
shall so reform its own methods of procedure that it can 
carry any measure for which there is a sufficient majority. 
No man could put the issue more effectively than that, and 
push it home at once to the heart of the constituencies. It is 
they whose real power is threatened. It is of no use for 
them to return a mighty majority for a reform they desire, 
if that mighty majority chooses to let a small minority so 
wield the weapons furnished by the Standing Orders of the 
House, that for anything it can do, it might just as well have 
been a minority, instead of a majority. If the country wishes 
to have its general elections mean anything, it must insist on 
brushing aside these contrivances of the few which disconcert 
and paralyse the determination of the many. 

Still more remarkable, in its seizure of the critical point, 
is Lord Hartington’s treatment of Lord Salisbury’s attack on 
Mr, Gladstone. After a full acknowledgment of the weight 
of the Government’s responsibility for the policy on Ireland, 
Lord Hartington went on, “I will tell you what, if anything 
cam; diminishes our responsibility. It is the reckless, the 
heated accusations of our political opponents, to which we 
have been subjected,” And Lord Hartington points out very 





ably how this does diminish their responsibility,—namely, that 
it tends to hamper and defeat the natural effect of the Tes 
medial measures the Government have taken in Ireland, and 
therefore, to diminish their responsibility for the failure of 
those measures, so far as those measures do fail of success, 
It would be impossible to put this in a more effective way 
than Lord Hartington’s :— Does Lord Salisbury suppose that 
the bitter gibes of which he is so great a master can be re- 
served entirely for home consumption in England? When he 
says that the policy of Mr. Gladstone and the policy of Mr, 
Parnell only differ in degree, does he not think that if he is. 
able to persuade the people of England that there is but little 
difference between the policy of the Government and the 
policy of the Land League, the people of Ireland will also. 
be apt to believe that the policy of Mr. Parnell and of the 
Land League does not differ very much from that which 
has been sanctioned by the Parliament and Queen of this. 
country?” And again:—* What, gentlemen, is it, what is. 
the authority which we desire to bring the people of Ireland 
to respect? It is the authority of law and the autho- 
rity of the Executive Government, which is the arm of the 
law. When we hear the law denounced as it is denounced 
by our opponents—for the Land Act is now as much a part of 
the law of the land as any other law or part of the Statute 
Book—-~hen we hear the Land Act, to which Parliament hag 
been an assenting party, denounced as a measure of spoliation 
and confiscation, differing little from that which is advocated 
by the Land League itself, can the people of Ireland suppose 
that Parliament, or at all events one great party in Parliament, 
is actuated by that respect for the law they wish to inspire 
in them? And, again, when the Executive Government is 
denounced alternately as unjust and arbitrary, and again as 
feeble, can we expect the people of Ireland will be quick to 
recognise the authority of the Executive Government?” The 
edge of that lies in its absolute and undeniable truth. The 
Tories, by their pretence of identifying Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
for Ireland with Mr. Parnell’s, are really doing all in their 
power to make Ireland believe, not that Mr. Gladstone's 
policy is wrong, but that Mr. Parnell’s is right. Thus, apart 
from the fact that to rage against the policy of an Act of 
Parliament after it has been accepted by Parliament, and, 
whether reluctantly or not, by both Parties in the State, 
and has become a part of the policy of the realm, must; 
tend to stimulate the worst of the Irish diseases,—the con- 
tempt for law,—it is certain that the effect of stimulating the 
contempt for law on this one point will be, not to make the 
Irish acquiesce in its repeal, but to make them cry out that if 
to good Tories there is no substantial difference between Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Gladstone, the best thing the good Tories can 
do is to help them to substitute Mr. Parnell’s policy for Mr. 
Gladstone’s,—which, indeed, there are not wanting some signs 
that Tory politicians might eventually be persuaded to do. 
Lord Hartington shows his intellectual force in always keeping 
the main end—the restoration of order and freedom in Ireland— 
full in view, and never allowing the various party issues to 
divert his attention from that main issue fora moment. ‘ Make 
us responsible,’ he says, in effect, ‘ by all means, for what the 
country does upon our advice, but then do not go and attempt 
to undermine the natural effect of the policy we have advised 
you to pursue, behind our backs. If the policy is to be fairly 
tried, let it work freely, and do not weaken it, after you have 
accepted it.’ Thatis true Conservative doctrine, if there ever 
were Conservative doctrine, and that is why it hits the Conser- 
vatives of Lord Salisbury’s type so hard. 

Again, Lord Hartington shows his unerring judgment in 
his treatment of Lord Randolph Churchill, the clever politician 
who thinks it a great feat of statesmanship to deepen con- 
fusion. Nothing could be better than his description of him. 
as the leader in a tandem who ought to be guided by the 
whip, but who, not being guided by the whip, is not guided at 
all, while the thong falls heavily on the unfortunate, steady 


horse, Sir Stafford Northcote, who, without sufficient “ go,” 


as he himself humbly confesses, endeavours to imitate his 
prancing leader. A little contempt for Lord Randoiph, 
a good deal for those nominal charioteers who dare not 
let the leader feel the whip, are just the expressions of 
feeling which the situation required. Lord Randolph is im- 
portant only because the true Conservative leaders are afraid 
of him, and that is precisely what Lord Hartington sees and 
expresses. He does not make too much of the violent young 
man, but he does make him feel how very differently he would 
be treated as a rebellious follower of Lord Hartington’s, from 





the manner in which he is treated as a rebellious follower of 
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Sir Stafford Northeote’s. The strength of Lord Hartington 


shows most, as it ought to show most, on matters of first-rate 
importance. But even in dealing with trifles, he displays the 
inous, steady, temperate judgment,—the judgment of 
a man who does not care very much for anything, except to 
he situation clearly, and then speak his mind. 
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HE value of Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s very striking speech 

at Manchester—a speech scarcely reported in London— 
consists mainly in its tone. Politicians have naturally studied 
it, in the hope of obtaining some information as to the ideas 
of the Government, and especially its half-formed ideas ; but 
as naturally they obtain little. The Cabinet does not 
announce its plans through Mr. Herbert Gladstone, any more 
than any other young Member ; and he is not the kind of man, 
freely as he speaks to his audiences, to reveal anything he was 
not intended to disclose. Nevertheless, there is a tone running 
through all his speech which is worth attention, for it is sure 
to reflect more or less accurately the tone of the most in- 
fluential members of the Government, and especially of the 
Government in Ireland. Mr. Herbert Gladstone is not 
only his father’s son, but a man of exceptional quickness 
of mind, who “ picks up” rapidly and accurately the general 
meaning of what he sees, and who is exempted by a certain 
sweetness of temper, curiously manifest throughout this speech, 
from that first cause of all political illusions, rancour. He 
has been studying both the Castle and the agitators, Dublin 
and the most disturbed districts, he has read all official infor- 
mation and seen many occurrences, especially some heart-break- 
ing evictions, with his own eyes; and his object in speaking, as 
he declared, was to tell Manchester the result of his ob- 
servations, That result may be very briefly stated. The con- 
dition of part of Ireland is very bad, but that of another 
part is very good, while that of the whole justifies the Govern- 
ment in calmly pursuing its fixed policy of steadily using and 
enforcing the existing law,—a policy revealed also in some sen- 
tences of Lord Hartington’s speech at Nelson. More coercicn is 
not required, and “to talk of martial law is absurd,” a blunt state- 
ment received in Manchester, we are glad to say, with bursts of 
cheering. Mr. Herbert Gladstone makes no secret of the con- 
dition of certain districts, or of the existence of great anar- 
chical forces. He says there are “disturbed districts where 
shopkeepers will complain of slack trade, tillers are slow to 
till the ground, labour is scaree, there is much suffering, many 
connected with the land travel about the country in fear of 
their lives, Every night, almost without exception, some out- 
rage of more or less badness occurs, and there seems to be a 
general regime of suspicion and ill-will. No one comes forward to 
take a lead in bringing about a better state of things. There seems 
to be everywhere a lack of energy, hopefulness, and resolution.” 
He admits the great circulation of the Jrish World, an 
American-Irish paper, which, he says, ‘ openly and unhesitat- 
ingly preaches assassination.” He admits the existence of 
terrorism intended to support the “ No-rent” ery, a terrorism 
kept up by “dissolute ruffians,” acting under orders, He 
admits that from the way in which terror is applied to lonely 
farmhouses and isolated men, the police can hardly cope with 
it, any more than they can cope with Boycotting when it 
takes the form of a passive refusal to hold intercourse with 
disliked persons, or than they can secure payment of rent 
before the landlords have invoked the agency of the law. But, 
seeing all these facts, he still maintains that in England there 
has been, and is “ generally, a loss of nerve, a hysterical out- 
burst of fear and passion, an utter want of appreciation of the 
difficulties which are at the bottom of the troubles in Ireland.” 
There are counties in Ireland which are in a good state, as 
well as counties in a bad state, and in the worst of them all 
persons unconnected with the immediate issue are “safer than in 
England.” Mr. Herbert Gladstone himself, though he bears 
the name of all others most detested by the Land Leaguers, 
and though he was present in some of the “ worst” places in 
Treland, “ received no incivility from man or woman during 
the four weeks he was in Ireland,’’—a curious confirmation of 
that little-noticed incident, the turning-out of the Irish of 
Chester, an old Fenian centre, to cheer Mr. Gladstone, as he 
passed through, as author of the Land Act. Juries are be- 
gimning again to do their duty; and even as regards the out- 
rages, there is, though much truth, much exaggeration. The 
tenantry of Ireland have always grasped at any pretext for 
delaying rent, and they now see that intimidation is by no 
means a bad plea, The landlord usually believes it, and even 





the agent has very little to say. The plea is true very often, 
but still, “I was the other day in Kerry, which is supposed to 
be one of the most disturbed counties in Ireland, and a most 
intelligent sub-inspector of Constabulary gave me two instances 
which, as I thought, were instructive. On a certain Friday 
night, when a certain landlord on the succeeding day was about 
to collect his rents, the sub-inspector was astonished by receiving 
reports of no less than twenty-two cases of firing into houses in 
one small district. He inquired carefully into it, and he satis- 
fied himself that nearly all, if not all, of the cases were shams, 
The tenants themselves had fired into their own houses or each 
other’s houses, in order to have an excuse for not paying rent. 
That is a thing which I can assure you is by no means un- 
common at the present day. I will give you another instance. 
This sub-inspector received reports one morning of six cases of 
firing intohouses. He again made a most careful examination 
into the facts, and he found that beyond doubt mischief was 
meant in one case. He also found beyond a doubt that shots: 
had been fired into the other houses by the men who had 
committed the outrage, in order to avert suspicion from 
themselves.” These are half-comic cases, but still even 
such cases swell the general volume of reports to Eng- 
land, which are now so exclusively devoted to them that 
thousands of well-informed persons believe that in Ireland 
there is no order, that no occupation except murder goes on 
tranquilly, that no debt is recoverable, and that it would be 
safer to reside in any half-civilised country,—say, for choice, 
Tunis or Afghanistan. The truth is, all the while, that 
although in parts of Ireland disorder exists of a kind which 
severely tries a Government, and which renders the position 
of a class almost unbearable, general life in the country goes 
on almost as usual; while the whole island is, in many ways, 
quite unusually prosperous. The revenue is paid, the Banks 
are filling, and the harvest has been abundant. 

We are anxious that the point to which Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone addressed his speech should be pressed, not only for the 
sake of Ireland, but of Great Britain. Great Britain will ulti- 
mately decide the fate of Ireland, let agitators do or say 
whatever they may please; and it is of the last importance 
that Great Britain should in deciding lose neither its temper 
nor its judgment, both of which are seriously affected by the 
general exaggeration, much of it unconscious, of all that occurs 
in Ireland. Nothing can be worse or more heartbreaking to the 
friends of Ireland than much that occurs in the bad districts, 
and especially much which marks the demoralisation of the peo- 
ple; but it is an utter mistake to confound those districts with 
Treland, and an equal one to mix up the suffering of a class with 
that of the State. Land-owners and their agents are suffering, 
often shamefully; but the suffering of the State is distinctly Jess 
than in any previous Irish crisis. There never was in any 
such crisis so little danger of armed rebellion, and never a 
moment when such rebellion was so little formidable. So 
deep is the new pity for Ireland, so settled the English convic- 
tion that disorder anywhere inthe United Kingdom is something 
monstrous and unbearable, so skilled are Irish extremists in en- 
veloping agitation in a sort of thunderous cloud, that it is 
nearly impossible even for the coolest to retain their grasp of 
the facts,—to recollect that the United Kingdom came out of 
the Napoleonic war with only 16,000,000 of people, of whom 
7,000,000 were Irish; and that to-day she has more than 
34,000,000 people, of whom only 5,200,000 are Irish, while 
in Ireland, Ulster contains 1,800,000, and Ulster, although 
not “ Protestant,” as most Englishmen fancy, the Catholics: 
slightly outnumbering their rivals, is almost as quiet as 
Wales ; where also occasionally, as in the turnpike riots and 
the riots about fishing, English laws have been forcibly 
and successfully resisted. It is but a part of one of 
the Three Kingdoms that is in “veiled insurrection,” and 
that insurrection is directed not against the State, so muck 
as a section of a single class. No one can feel more than we 
do that that class is entitled to sympathy, that on it has fallen 
—as usual, throughout history—the penalty of ages of misrule 
and extravagance. The innocent are being crushed, in many 
cases, because their fathers oppressed. The class bears the 
punishment of sins often not its own, and where, as in the 
case of exorbitant rents, its sins are its own, it is entitled to all 
the excuse we make for men bred like slaveowners, under a 
régime which they did not set up. But even as regards this 
class, the unconscious exaggeration is endless. The Irish 
landlords are bearing nothing from the Commissions which 
English landlords are not bearing from unformulated agrarian 
changes, and bearing with, we are bound to say, less outcry 
than we can even explain. Those among the Irish land- 
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lords, again, who are “ruined,” though they deserve all the 
kindness and help Sir 8. Northcote asked for them in his 
speech of Tuesday, must be actually few. There are but 
12,000 landlords or so, a mere fraction of these are ruined, 
and we question very greatly if their entire number equals 
that of the victims of the Glasgow Bank disaster, and it cer- 
tainly cannot approach that of those ruined by the “Black 
Friday” of 1866, when entire classes—as, for example, hun- 
dreds of jobmasters—were suddenly, by no fault of their own 
whatever, made insolvent. No doubt, the misery of Irish 
landlords and their friends is deeply aggravated by their 
sense, quite a just sense when judicial rent is refused, 
that they are the victims of violent robbery, and also by their 
own inability to turn suddenly to other careers ; but to the 
State the calamity is less than the failure of Overend Gurney’s, 
and the resulting panic. That is no reason whatever for stop- 
ping subscriptions—which, as regards the Distressed Ladies’ 
Fund, are still quite unworthy of that regal charity with which 
England often comforts the afflicted—and still less is it a rea- 
son for failing to enforce order through the heaviest pressure of 
the law. But it isa reason why Englishmen sbould retain their 
heads, and not, as Mr. Herbert Gladstone says, raise “a scream 
for more coercion.” Coercion is necessary, but to cure the 
social disease of Ireland, we need the steady action of the law 
continued for years, and an entire abstinence from these drams 
of emotion about Irish affairs which the English upper classes 
are just now drinking. A people possessed of irresistible 
material power can put down anarchy in a corner of their 
dominions, without staining themselves with blood, or breaking 
with every tradition of freedom. All that is necessary is that 
they should make just laws effective, keep on undismayed by 
momentary failures, and recollect, as Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
said pointedly, that a people, like an individual, may be, as 
one-third of Ireland is just now, too much out of temper to 
hear reason. We do not shoot even a lunatic, and the excited 
Trishman is no lunatic, but a man of Southern temperament, 
furious with unreasonable rage. Time is on the side of Great 
Britain, if she will only wait. 





THE FRENCH ARMY IN TUNIS. 


: question of the success or failure of the great effort 
made by the French to reconstruct their Army is of the 
first importance to Europe, and it is quite possible that popular 
opinion may be deceived about it. French experts say very 
little on the subject, foreign experts see very little, and the 
public judges by certain broad tests, which may prove to be 
wholly illusory. A very favourable impression was, for instance, 
created in England some months ago by the readiness of the 
French Reserves to obey a summons to the ranks; but in 
reality that proved very little, except that the Reserve men 
were much afraid of the law. Since the Convention first im- 
posed it, the Conscription, except in La Vendée, has never been 
seriously resisted in France, not even when, as in 1814, re- 
cruits have been summoned before reaching the legal age; and 
the summons to the Reserves is as irresistible, except by civil 
war, as the summons to the conscripts. Just now, the failure 
in North Africa has produced the contrary impression, an idea 
that the French Army is as ineffective under the Republic as 
under the Empire. ‘This idea is so strong that it has spread 
in France itself, where any statement hostile to the Army 
is held to be unpatriotic, and has been mentioned in the 
Chamber, and though repudiated by the Minister of War, has 
been repudiated in a somewhat apologetic fashion. The Army 
when seriously employed will, says General Champenon, have 
the older Reserves in it, and will not therefore be so “ young.” 
That sounds very like a confession that the Army in North 
Africa, which is without Reserve men, has proved feeble for 
its work. It is quite possible, however, that the scene 
in Tunis may be deceptive. That the Army has failed 
in North Africa is certainly true, and we can hardly imagine a 
position much worse than that of the French Government. 
They have employed 80,000 men, have lost 1,200—a 
whole British regiment—by death, have invalided temporarily 
or permanently 27,000 men, and have accomplished nothing of 
serious moment beyond the occupation of the city of Tunis, 
which, again, entails on them direct responsibility for the 
government of the country. The capture of Kairouan has 
been useless. The Moorish tribes were not panic-stricken by 
the fall of their Holy City, which they knew was indefensible, 
and they have suffered no other serious defeat. The French 
troops have made long and wearisome marches, and have 


been cutting water with a knife. The tribes, when hard 

pressed, have fled into Tripoli, or into the extreme south, or 

into Morocco, where they are setting up a Sultan of thei 

own; and when not hard pressed, have closed round the 

departing Frenchmen so determinedly, that even in sight of 

the coast the Generals are always skirmishing. It has been 

necessary, for example, to inflict cruel fines upon the Arabs 

round Sfax, fines which will have no effect, except to 

make them retreat into the interior. It will take years 

merely to reach the distant tribes effectually, much more 

subdue them ; and we question if it can be done at all without 

those invasions of Morocco to the west, and Tripoli to the east, 

which will bring Spain and Italy and Turkey—and, indeed, 

the whole world—angrily into the field, and which even the 

Gambetta Government dreads. What is the use of defeating 

tribes which, the moment they are pressed, move tents and 

cattle across an imaginary frontier and laugh at their pursuers ? 

All this is not victory, is very like defeat; and we do not 

wonder that the accounts have raised in England an impression 

that the French Army is in bad order,—but that impression 

may be erroneous. 

The law which regulates the conquest of half-civilised 

peoples by civilised States is, as yet, only half understood in 

England. We are accustomed to think of India, where the 

people fight in armies, where the population is as thick as in 

Belgium, where outside the Desert of Bikaneer water and food 

can never fail, and forget that all places do not present the 

Indian conditions. We take the true law to be this. Wherever 

the people are accustomed to fight by deputy, or are accustomed 

to live by tillage, or build cities, or are for any other reason 

immobile, a civilised army, however small, can usually conquer a 

semi-civilised people. Draught and commissariat are not diffi- 

cult in countries so inhabited ; the people will not face artillery, 

and, except when locked up in city streets, the little civilised 

army is always stronger than the force actually opposed to it. 

No matter for multitudes, the natives who get within fighting 

distance are beaten, and the rest grow hopeless. But wherever 

the population from any cause is mobile, and fights for itself, 
however badly, conquest in a half-civilised country is enor- 

mously difficult, more difficult than in a civilised land. It is 
not considered very patriotic to say so, but there must be a 
hundred experienced officers in London who know quite well 
that the British Army has never subdued the raiding tribes of 
the Suleiman, and that it would be easier work to conquer all 

Burmah than to keep the Pass which separates Peshawur 
from Bunnoo in reasonable safety by force. We do it, 
but not by military means. It would take us fifty years 
and 100,000 men to make the Suleiman as quiet as the 
Vindhya Range is. The gigantic strength of Russia, with 
all her reckless expenditure of men, was wasted in vain 
for twenty years on Schamyl and his comparatively few 
followers in the Caucasus. The Turks, who fight very 
well indeed, and have no scruples about extermination, 
have, in four hundred years, never tamed the Koords. 
The Chilians excepted, the Spanish Republicans, who 
die in battle as the Peruvians recently did, with magni- 
ficent pluck and self-devotion, can do nothing with the 
“untamed” Indians, although the Spaniards have the aid of 
masses of tame Indians, who, whether they fight well or not, 
die readily in heaps. The Argentines, who are very com- 
petent in their way, have not really subdued the Guachos. 
The Chilians are an exception, but, we believe, the able pluto- 
crats who under Bentham’s constitution govern that State 
so steadily, have conciliated, not conquered, their Araucanians, 
who now, like our own Highlanders, form the flower of their 
army. Even the “limitless strength,” as Mr. Blaine calls it, 
of the United States, is often baflled and perplexed by the 
few and scattered Sioux and Cheyennes. In all these cases, 
the mobility of the threatened people, the nature of their 
territory, and the absence of cities, reduce the civilised army 
to the same conditions as the uncivilised one; it loses the 
advantages of its organisation, because it cannot reach 
the foe, and then conquest becomes very nearly impos- 
sible, exeept after losses such as Russia alone suffers 
without a pang. The rule is absolute, or if broken, 
is broken only in Asiatic Russia, The White Czar does con- 
trive to master nomad tribes of Tartars, who should be able 
to defend themselves by perpetual retreat; but it is done 
partly by money, partly by cultivating discords between the 
clans, and partly by a direct expenditure of time, treasure, and 
valuable leaders, of which the world hears nothing. It has 
cost England nothing in money to conquer India. It has cost 





defeated any cavalry who resisted them; but they have only 





Russia at least £200,000,000 to spread from the Ural to the 
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Amour. It is not that the half-civilised anywhere fight so 
very well. They are brave, and sometimes devoted, but they 
cannot overcome a nervous dread of artillery, which, when- 
ever the invaders can use it, gives them, whenever they 
can come up with their opponents, an ultimate though 
useless victory on the field. But the half-civilised are 
not broken by flight ; they can move without European 
supplies, and they can, when shells are absent, use every 
advantage of ground. The French are no more despicable 
for not conquering Moors quickly than General Napier was 
for not conquering Afreedees, or than the Emperor Nicholas 
was for failing so often before Schamyl. We should do no 
better in North Africa in the field, though we should con- 
ciliate through our civil government, which, though leaden, is 
gentle, and developes the passion for prosperity; nor would 
Prince Bismarck’s favourite Pomeranians. They could not 
catch Moorish tribes of cavalry, any more than Frenchmen 
can. That the French are specially disqualified by tempera- 
ment for such work as that in Tunis is possibly true. They 
have a sort of horror of thankless and inglorious, but long- 
continued effort in a bad climate, which dispirits them, and 
makes them a ready prey to disease. The statistics of invalid- 
ing in Mexico were, we believe, concealed under the Empire 
with extraordinary rigour, as State secrets, and any doctor 
who revealed the facts would have undergone a risk no one 
ventured to face. But we must not forget that our own men, 
who are volunteers, and not conscripts, did not love Afghan 
service; while service in the Caucasus was so detested by the 
obedient Russian Army that the Czar at last formed penal 
regiments, which were kept full by devices not always 
just, and very often cruel. Discipline under all this 
suffering has not failed in the French Army, though we 
note some most impolitic outbreaks of ill-temper against half- 
submissive Arabs, and observe that returned invalids are con- 
firmed croakers ; and in a European war, the “ young” soldiers 
might prove as efficient as Wellington’s new army, half of 
which had never seen a shot fired, did at Waterloo. Of course, 
if the enemy were German, confidence would have to be re- 
gained ; but if the first collision terminated in favour of the 
French, we should, we believe, speedily see the French 
Army once more pronounced one of the most formidable in 
Europe. 

There is nothing less easily explicable in the whole history 
of War than the superior mobility of uncivilised races. They 
move, as a broad rule, three miles to their enemy's one, and 
the difference is not wholly due to the absence of impedi- 
menta. No English infantry regiment, even if reduced to the 
barest fighting trim, and with its baggage left behind, would 
seriously hope to catch an Afghan regiment in full flight. 
The European cavalry would catch the native cavalry, 
because the horses would be better and better fed; but the 
infantry, except in the rarest cases, would be eluded. The 
native regiment, no doubt, makes sacrifices of its weaker 
soldiers, deserting them with a recklessness no British officer 
would imitate ; but still there must be some positive difference 
in the capacity of the men, which,as the European is the stronger 
and the better fed, must be due to training. The one thing 
a civilised soldier is not taught to do is to march to the ex- 
tent of his powers for days on end, and the consequence is 
that when called on he cannot do it. The uncivilised soldier 
has been compelled from boyhood, by the conditions of his 
life, to do it constantly ; and this, therefore, is the one thing 
in which he defeats his rival. He can, on an emergency, 
march fifty miles without breaking down, and he can march 
thirty miles a day for ten days running. The European cannot 
and as the first business in war is to reach your enemy, the con- 
quest of a foe always in front and never visible unless he pleases, 
becomes the most heartbreaking of tasks. We did not con- 
quer Hyder Ali, even in a country so favourable to civilised 
armies as Madras, and unless the French can conciliate, that 
18, practically, bay, the Moorish tribes—a possibility, though a 
costly one—the President of the French Republic may, in 1900, 
be pursuing them from the new city of Gabes as he is now 
from the city of Tunis, and may own nothing twenty miles 
beyond the city’s walls, The notion that “France must win 
in the end,” is only a phrase. France may win, if she can in- 
duce the tribes to settle or to come to terms of peace, but all 
Europe tried for two hundred years to conquer the petty coun- 
try of Syria in successive Crusades, and the Arabs kept it, for 
all that. The French have no advantage over the Crusaders 
except an artillery, which they find, in a land without roads 
or forage, nearly impossible to drag. 








THE PANAMA CANAL. 


HE Panama Canal is eminently one of those questions 
about which it is well to say as little as possible. Mr. 
Blaine, in his recent despatch, has but asserted, on behalf 
of the United States, a right which is strictly analogous 
to the right which England would undoubtedly exer- 
cise, whether she had asserted it or not, with regard 
to the Suez Canal. There are certain things about 
which different nations act on different principles and by 
different methods; there are others about which they act on 
identical principles. The Panama Canal belongs to the latter 
class. If Panama were as near and as important to Great 
Britain or Germany as it is to the United States, Great Britain 
or Germany would, in case of need, do precisely what the United 
States, by the mouth of Mr. Blaine, have announced that they 
intend to do. There might be a difference—in the case of 
Great Britain, we hope there would be a difference—in the tone 
in which the notice was given. But putting aside the precise 
words of Mr. Blaine’s despatch of November 19th, there is 
nothing to excite surprise in its tenour. That despatch is, in 
effect, a notification from the Government of the United 
States to the Government of Great Britain that the United’ 
States will not any longer be bound by the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. Mr. Blaine sets out with great fullness the reasons 
which led the President to give this notice. They amount to 
this,—that as the stipulations contained in that Treaty would 
certainly be broken by the United States in case of need, it is 
better that they should be formally rescinded before the need 
arises. The Treaty would not be concluded now, if the 
questions purporting to be settled by it were still open, 
and the United States do not wish to be bound by 
declarations which they would not now make for the first 
time. Unless treaties are to be held absolutely binding on 
the parties, no matter for how long a time they have been 
in force, or how the circumstances in which they were 
concluded may have altered, this demand to have the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty reconsidered is not an unreasonable one. What is, 
perhaps, of more importance, is the fact that whether the Treaty 
be reconsidered or not, it will certainly be worthless whenever 
the time comes for insisting on its performance by the United 
States. If England and America were at war, the clause in 
the Treaty which provides that neither Great Britain nor the 
United States shall ever erect or maintain any fortifications 
commanding the Canal would at once be disregarded by the 
latter Power. As it stands, the Treaty is justly open to Mr. 
Blaine’s criticism. The United States are potentially a great 
military Power ; Great Britain is actually a great naval Power. 
Consequently, an undertaking that neither the United States 
nor Great Britain shall fortify the Canal, is an undertaking 
that the United States shall not use the principal means 
it has of preventing the virtual fortification of the 
Canal by Great Britain. “The Treaty binds the United 
States not to use its military force in any pyecautionary 
measure, while it leaves the naval power of Great Britain per- 
fectly free and unrestrained, and ready at any moment, if need 
be, to seize both ends of the Canal ;” it commands the United 
States “not to use a single regiment of troops to protect its 
interests in connection with the inter-oceanic Canal, but to 
surrender the transit to the guardianship and control of the 
British Navy.” 

Mr. Blaine, once embarked on this subject, is not content 
with merely denouncing the Treaty as one-sided, and alleging 
specific reasons for rescinding it. He insists upon going 
into the more general question of the position of the United 
States towards the South-American Governments. The United 
States, he says, “Seeks only to use, for the defence of its own 
interests, the same forecast and prevision which her Majesty’s 
Government so energetically displays in the defence of the 
interests of the British Empire,—to guard her Eastern 
possessions, to secure the most rapid transit for troops and 
munitions of war, and to prevent any other nation from having 
equal facilities in the same direction. Great Britain holds and 
fortifies all the strategic points that control “he route to India, 
—Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus. Her fortifications give her 
the mastery of the Mediterranean. She holds the controlling 
interest in the Suez Canal; and by her fortifications at Aden 
and on the Island of Perim, excludes all other Powers from 
the waters of the Red Sea.” What Great Britain claims with 
regard to the water-way to India, the United States claim 
with regard to the water-way from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast of the Union. “As England insists, by might of her 
power, that her enemies should strike at her Indian pos- 
sessions only by doubling the Cape of Good Hope, so 
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the United States equally insist that the interior, more 
speedy, and safer route of the Canal be reserved for 
ourselves; while our enemies, if we ever be so un- 
fortunate as to have any, shall be remanded to a voyage 
round Cape Horn.” Mr. Blaine then makes use of an argu- 
ment which would have equal force if applied to the position 
of Great Britain towards the Suez Canal. “An agreement of 
neutrality on paper between the great Powers of Europe might 
prove ineffectual to preserve the Canal in time of hostilities. 
The first sound of cannon in a general European war would, 
in all probability, annul the treaty of neutrality. The 
strategic position of a Canal commanding both oceans might 
be held by the first naval Power that would seize it.” The 
difference between the two positions is that Great Britain can 
afford to make fewer stipulations about the Suez Canal than the 
United States are obliged to make about the Panama Canal, for 
the very reason that a Canal commanding both oceans can be 
held by the first naval Power that could seize it. England is fully 
capable of seizing the Suez Canal by the mere use of her Fleet ; 
the United States must look to her troops, and to fortifications 
garrisoned by her troops, to make good her naval deficiencies, 
England, therefore, has two very good reasons for not chal- 
lenging the claim put forward on behalf of the United States. 
The first is that it is not worth her while. Undoubtedly, the 
existence of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty gives us a technical 
locus standi, of which we may avail ourselves, if we choose. As 
matters stand, the United States are under an obligation not 
to fortify the Canal, and they cannot get properly rid of this 
obligation, if we do not choose to release them from it. In 
other words, under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, we have a right 
to make the assertion of this claim to set aside certain of its 
provisions a casus belli. If we went to war in defence of the 
Treaty as it stands, we should not be going beyond our rights 
in the view of international law. But what should we 
gain by vindicating them? The maintenance in time of 
peace of a state of things which would necessarily come to 
an end in time of war. Let it be granted that, either by 
threatening or actually fighting, we succeeded in main- 
taining the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty in its present shape, 
what would happen if war should, after all, break out 
between us and America on some other question? Obviously, 
that the United States would at once occupy and fortify both 
ends of the Canal. We should be no better off in the end, 
_therefore, by rejecting Mr. Blaine’s proposal. If ever the need 
arises, the United States will deal with the Panama Canal with 
primary reference to their own military necessities. Those 
necessities will not be altered by anything in the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, and it is consequently useless to insist on 
keeping alive a provision of that treaty which would certainly 
conflict with them. The second reason is that we could not 
dispute the justice of Mr. Blaine’s claim to the exclusive con- 
trol in time of war of the Panama Canal, without making 
admissions which would be very damaging to our own claim 
to the exclusive control in time of war of the Suez Canal. 
There are very good reasons why we should say no more than 
we can help about this latter claim, but it would be the height 
of unwisdom to let a word drop which could possibly be con- 
strued into an abandonment of it. 





THE BRIBERY SYMPATHISERS. 
CORRESPONDENT, who disapproves of the Bribery 


sentences, insists, in another column, that you eannot 

make an act infamous, by punishing it as if it were infamous; 
and, on the other hand, that when any act is really infamous, 
you cannot make it less so, by punishing it with very light 
punishments, or not punishing it at all. That this general 
principle is true we earnestly believe ; and true as we think it, 
we only wish that it were more invariably and absolutely true 
than it is, for the quiescence of the individual conscience under 
the shelter of the countenance of Society,—say, for example, 

‘ the quiescence of the conscience of slaveowners who had re- 
_peatedly sold away the offspring from the mother, under what 
should have been the most cruel stings, so long as the approba- 
tion of the class to which they belonged sustained them,—is 
one of the most painful and mysterious of the moral phe- 
nomena with which the student of ethics has to deal. On 
the whole, however, we believe, and gladly believe, that you 
cannot by artificial penalties make a crime of an act which 
is not disgraceful; nor can you by artificial exemptions 
from criminal punishment make a disgraceful act seem other- 
wise than shameful, even though certain bodies of men combine 
to commitit. But when this is admitted, nothing is admitted 











that goes to prove the undesirability of punishing by law what 
is intrinsically disgraceful, what is capable of ample proof, and 
what is, nevertheless, only recognised as disgraceful by a 
sufficient social majority to legalise the penalties to which it 
is liable. Our correspondent maintains, if we understand 
him rightly, that bribery, when it is directed to such a person 
as a freeman of Sandwich, is not in the least disgraceful 

and can only be regarded as in any degree disgraceful when 
it is intended to persuade a man who believes one creed to 
vote for another. He might almost as well say that to obtain 
a breach of contract by bribery is not disgraceful, unless the 
person bribed to break his contract happens to be seriously 
convinced that breaking his contract is wrong. The social sin 
of bribery is grounded on the public duty of giving an honest 
political opinion as to the most suitable representative in Par- 
liament of the place for which you have a vote. If you have 
such an opinion, you ought toexpressit. If you have no such 
opinion, you ought not to express one which you have not got ; 
and the very worst reason you can produce for giving an 
opinion that you have not got is that you are paid for doing 
so, because that is a confession that you weigh the matter in 

a false balance. Until Society recognises that there are at 
least as sacred social duties,—duties towards the State asa 
whole,—for which men have given no explicit contract, as any 
of those which they have bound themselves by explicit contract 
to discharge, no society can have any healthy life. Hitherto, 
every one has recognised patriotism as one of these duties, A 
man who betrays his country to an invader has been regarded, 
from the time of Leonidas to our own, with a far greater horror 
than a man who simply refuses to fulfil an explicit contract 
to which he has pledged his word. The one is looked upon 
as the worst of crimes, the other only as a serious civil 
offence, which must be discouraged, if a society which lives by 
mutual trust is to have any healthy confidence in the promises 
of its members. And as it is a punishable offence to bribe any 
one to break his contract with his neighbour, so it clearly ought 
to be, as wellas is, a punishable ‘offence—and a much more 
serious one—to bribe any man to break his solemn obligation 
to discharge his public duty to the best of his ability ;—and 
this may, of course, not unfrequently involve the refusal to 
discharge it at all. A man who has no political opinions is as 
bad a traitor to his country when he gives an opinion that he 
has not got, as an engineer who knows that he has no real 
knowledge of engineering is, when he builds a_ bridge 
which, for anything he knows, may tumble down next day; 
or, to come nearer to the exact analogy, as a bricklayer who 
takes a bribe to substitute bad bricks for good, in a building 
in which he has undertaken to place the good. Such a man 
does what may cost any man, or even a large number of men, 
their lives, by his corruptly bad work. And the political voter 
who hardly knows what politics mean, and cares not a jot 
whether Mr. A. or Mr. B. goes to Parliament for his con- 
stituency, puts in a bad brick to the political structure, 
where his duty to his country required him not to put in 
any brick at all, if he could not put in a good one. And 
if the bad brick does not always endanger life,—as it easily 
may do, if the corrupt state of political feeling in the electorate 
produces, as it is pretty sure to produce, an unhealthy state 
of public feeling in Parliament such as ministers to the taste of 
vulgar ambition,—it endangers, what is as important as life 
itself to the social body, hap-hazard, insincere, and rancorous 
party divisions, founded on vulgar self-interest, instead of on 
political conviction. And it is too obvious to need remark 
that, if the bribed bricklayer commits a disgraceful act, 
the bribing agent commits a much more disgraceful act. 
Our correspondent maintains that the true penalty for 
unworthy constituencies is their disfranchisement. That is 
all very well for small constituencies like Sandwich, but, 
as he knows perfectly, it is utterly inapplicable to large con- 
stituencies like Huddersfield. But besides, this penalty, 
though it hits the local evil, entirely misses the much more 
important general evil which we desire to remedy. That evil 
is, of course, the light treatment of this sort of obligation by 
the electors. We want to make every man feel that his 
political duties to the State are as sacred as his patriotic alle- 
giance to his country, and that there is a serious social treachery 
in trafficking in these duties. If we cannot impress that 
general conviction, we have done nothing at all. And we 
certainly shall not produce that general conviction by disfran- 
chising any number of corrupt constituencies. Every elector is 
really a political juryman. And it is as absurd to say that you 
cannot deepen the impression of what Englishmen owe to their 
country by punishing those who offer him a bribe to bias his 
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litical verdict, as to say that you cannot deepen the impression 
of what Englishmen owe to their country, by punishing them 
for offering an ordinary juror a bribe to give or withhold a 
criminal verdict. P . , 

But then, it is said, you cannot punish disproportionately 
to the education of the public conscience, without demoralis- 
ing criminal justice. If you go beyond what ordinary men 
think right, juries will not convict, and will declare men not 
guilty whom they know to be guilty, rather than see them 

unished with what they think oppressive punishments. We 
quite admit that to be true. But we entirely decline to 
believe, in the absence of adequate evidence, that a penalty 
which Parliament has deliberately authorised,—of which the 
Judges have given careful notice, — and which, when in- 
flicted, they inflicted with the remark that it was “the 
least which they held it right to pass,” is one entirely in 
advance of the public conscience. No doubt, the array 
of signatures to the petition for a relaxation of the sentence 
is somewhat startling. But then we must remember that 
there is, in a certain stratum of political society, an arti- 
ficial induration of conscience on this subject which does 
not apply to the community at large. We do not mean, of 
course, that all, or nearly all, those who have signed the memo- 
rials for a relaxation of the sentence, are indifferent to the 
moral evil of bribery. Some of them have, we believe, a pro- 
found horror of it, and are acting as they do solely from the 
feeling that when so many are enjoying themselves in perfect 
freedom who heve done worse, it is very hard upon these men 
to be made examples of. And this we have never denied. 
Only, if this is to be sufficient reason for letting them off, 
when and where are we to begin to enforce the deep convic- 
tion of the people at large that this political corruption is at 
bottom a mean and even impious sort of offence, if we may 
call the ignoring of all the higher duties to the State 
impious, as the older races of the world, with less reason 
for it than we have in the belief of the divine guidance 
of commonwealths, used to do? We are quite incre- 
dulous of the assumption that the public conscience is so 
utterly indifferent to the crime of bribery, as those who 
plead for a pardon of the bribers maintain. There are, no 
doubt, a great many men, in station respectable enough,— 
who, remembering like offences of their own, are enthusiastic 
for mercy, partly to make atonement to their own minds for 
their inner sense of their own offences, and partly from a 
sense of justice to their more unfortunate successors in the art 
of political corruption. But so long as bribery is punished 
only by fines, so long this class will hold its ground, and so 
long, therefore, it will remain impossible to punish bribery by 
any severer penalty without raising the shriek of protest 
afresh. We do not, as at present advised, believe that beyond 
this class which has itself dabbled in political intrigue, there is 
the least sense of outrage in the general public conscience 
at the imprisonment for a few months of gentlemen, some of 
whom have deliberately falsified their accounts to cheat justice, 
and all of whom have attempted to stimulate that disgraceful 
treason to a patriotic public spirit involved in the act of 
bribery. We do not at present believe that Parliament has 
made an artificial crime. We do believe that it has struck at 
a real crime, of which a considerable, though not a great, 
class holds artificially demoralised views. It is a base thing, 
a very base thing, to corrupt a juryman; and the bribing of 
an elector is nothing in the world but the corruption of a 
political juryman, who, if he has no opinion, is bound to say 
so; and if he has an opinion, is bound to express it honestly, 
and to reject a bribe for expressing it as he would reject a 
bribe offered to induce him to use fair weights and measures, 
when he was using fair weights and measures already. It will 
not do to compare the offence with that of poaching. In the 
first place, nothing can persuade the class from which poachers 
mainly come that game is property; and till they so regard 
it, they will not regard poaching as stealing. In the next 
place, this is a subject on which poachers distrust the fairness 
of the class who administer the law, since it is too often 
administered by those whose game is the matter in dis- 
pute. Neither of these difficulties applies in the present case. 
Most electors do know, and know very well, thatit is a shame 
to take money to bias them in the discharge of a public 
duty. And in the next place, they do not in the least dis- 
trust the pure motives of the Judges who administer the 
law, or ascribe their sentences to any selfish feeling. At all 
events, this is clear :—If the public conscience is not up to 
the mark of punishing this disgraceful offence as it ought 
to be punished, the law should not give the Judges any dis- 





cretion on the subject. If Sir W. Harcourt should think it 
right to commute the sentences, he should at once introduce 
a Bill to abolish the punishments which he has been obliged 
to commute. It is playing the game of hypocrites, first to 
legalise penalties which imply social disgrace, and to impose 
on the Judges the duty of passing sentences which inflict 
those penalties, and then to remit them in a passion of 
sympathy with the offenders. If we mean to declare that 
Bribery is not shameful, let us do so with all speed. If not, 
let us not pardon those who have committed it, only because 
there are some others who ought to be in the neighbouring 
cells, instead of enjoying themselves on ample fortunes, and 
railing at the puritanical rigour of the Bench. 





THE RESULT OF PRINCE BISMARCK’S POLICY. 

\ E hear from several sources, and indeed it is almost 

self-evident, that Prince Bismarck has quite made up 
his mind as to the course to be pursued with this refractory 
and, in his judgment, almost rebellious Parliament. It is use- 
less to dissolve at present, for, as Herr Puttkammer acknow- 
ledged in the debate on the recent elections, the Government 
has already stretched every nerve to secure a working majority, 
and has entirely failed. A new election, in the present temper 
of the public mind, might extinguish the Conservatives, and be 
accepted as a sort of defiance to the Emperor, whose name and 
wishes have been brought forward so prominently. The Chan- 
cellor, therefore, has resolved to wait quietly, insist on nothing 
except his Budgets, and watch, if it is for the whole dura- 
tion of Parliament, five years, till public opinion comes 
round once more to him. The Liberals, it is calculated, 
will not venture to refuse supplies, and so produce 
administrative anarchy; and they can do nothing else, 
for votes of no confidence will be disregarded, and the 
Imperial veto will arrest all legislation suggested from 
below. There will be no bargain made with the Liberal 
majority, and none with the Centre as a party. If the nego- 
tiations now proceeding with the Pope should end in the 
sudden dissolution of the Centre, part of it must join the Con- 
servatives; but if not, then the Prince will still wait on. If 
a great event, such as a war, demanding his special powers 
should occur, Parliament, it is believed, will give way; and 
if not, the people, at once irritated and depressed by five years’ 
abstinence from social legislation, will send the Chancellor up 
an obedient majority. 

The first thing that strikes one about this policy, is the 
astonishing self-confidence it betrays, if not, indeed, self- 
absorption. It would be a meaningless policy, unless Prince 
Bismarck felt assured that he should live, that he should 
govern, that the next Emperor would support him as his pre- 
sent master does, that no great event could occur without 
yielding a triumph for him, and that the people, if irritated 
by stagnation, would consider the Opposition its cause, 
and not the Prince himself. Of those assumptions, all 
except the first, which is necessarily made by every man 
who devises any far-reaching plan, will seem to most ob- 
servers a little rash. The Prince might be forced to 
resign from many causes other than Parliamentary defeat. 
The Emperor is becoming old and infirm, and in spite of the 
protestations now so diligently circulated that the Crown 
Prince and the Chancellor agree upon all points, a new master 
is never quite the same to a trusted servant as the old one. No 
Hohenzollern is likely to forget the immense services rendered 
by the Prince to his House, nor can any Hohenzollern be ex- 
pected to become a genuine Liberal; but still, the next Em- 
peror will have his individuality, and it may not be one on 
which Prince Bismarck can invariably succeed in impressing 
his own views. As to the great event, no one acknowledges 
Prince Bismarck’s force in certain directions more cordially than 
we do, or doubts more completely whether Germany in ourgenera- 
tion can be beaten in war; but still, steady good-fortune is 
very rare, and events might occur, such, for example, as revo- 
lution in Russia, or the rise of a great genius to power in 
Austria, which would overtax even the powers which the 
Chancellor says so proudly “are now waning.” Finally, the 
last assumption is opposed not only to history, but to reason. 
A great people has instincts which do not deceive it; but 
there is, on this occasion, no need to appeal to them. 
If the German electors are intelligent, as we should say, 
they will perceive that internal legislation stops, because 
an absolutist of genius will not allow the representa- 
tives of the people to have their way. If, on the 


other hand, the electors are stupid, as all Reactionaries 
say, 


would they are certain to obey the law under 
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which unintelligent masses attribute to Government every 
misfortune that befalls them. The people want certain things, 
they do not get them, consequently the Government is to 
blame; that is, with the stupid, an invariable syllogism. 
That there is a desire in Germany for more liberty and 
self-government is shown by the elections, and that 
desire will only grow deeper in intensity with the long 
pause in Parliamentary action. A conceded desire is often 
followed by reaction, but suspense does not kill, but only 
intensifies a wish. Charles I. summoned no Parliament for 
eleven years, because Parliament was too Liberal; but the 
Houses, when they met, turned out to be very nearly Repub- 
lican. It was after the Commonwealth, not before it, that a 
tide of Royalism set in. Even in Germany, though immense 
success abroad obtained pardon for Prince Bismarck’s illegal 
military expenditure, the delay in conceding legal Budgets 
did not destroy the popular desire for them, but intensified it, 
till to dispense with them again might provoke a revolution. 
There is no instance, we believe, in the modern history of 
England in which the House of Lords has stopped popular 
legislation without strengthening the law ultimately passed. 
Reject a Disturbance Bill, and you have a Land Act. 

There is another objection to this policy, which Prince 
Bismarck is not likely to take into consideration, but which 
may one day seriously influence the Crown Prince, and is 
certainly of the last importance to the dynasty. If legislation 
stops for five years, both Germany and the Hohenzollerns 
will pay one terrible price for the services of the great 
Chancellor. The Empire will have lived twenty years— 
counting, as we should, from 1866—without producing 
a single man qualified to govern under a Parliamentary 
system. For twenty years, the working life of all men 
under fifty, Prince Bismarck will have so engrossed power, 
and Parliament will have been reduced to such inertness, 
that no statesman, much less any group of statesmen, 
will have had even a momentary chance of training in office. 
If Parliament in 1886 recover power, as is, at all events, pos- 
sible, there will not be among its leaders one man who has 
ever been in a Cabinet, who has ever held a high office, or 
who has ever had the chance of convincing the people 
that he can both lead the majority and exercise power 
wisely. No leading Liberal, or, indeed, leading Par- 
liamentarian of any kind, will have ever uttered a speech 
made weighty and definite by the sense that he must 
carry his ideas into execution. No man “of Cabinet 
rank,” as we say in England, will exist in Germany 
in any party. That is a frightful gap in the organisa- 
tion of a nation, a loss almost equal to a loss of nerve- 
power in the human body. The nation, burning with 
half-unexplained desires, and possessed of full power, will 
still have no agents through whom to make its will executive, 
and must either trust old officials secretly hostile to 
its views, or entrust power at all risks—and the risks in 
Germany will be tremendous—to the inexperienced. Prince 
Bismarck would probably say, if that argument were presented 
to him, that the contingency was, on the whole, favourable, 
for the nation, conscious of inexperience, would rely on the 
old managers ; but the teaching of history is not so. A nation 
roused trusts bad leaders, rather than postpone its will. We 
can understand a statesman caring little for the cultivation of 
statesmen, but we cannot understand a dynasty to which that 
is not the first object. A dynasty means to live for centuries, 
through all reverses of fortune; and some day or other the 
Hohenzollerns, if the present system goes on, will find 
themselves face to face with a people possessed of all 
power, but without trained leaders, unaccustomed to 
responsible debate, and ready to try, from sheer want of 
experience, any experiment, however reckless. Half the 
blunders of the French Constitutionalists which hurried on 
the Revolution and the Terror were due to ignorance. If, 
indeed, the German Chancellor were forming a group of Con- 
servative Parliamentarians, or even of Conservative Ministers, 
the danger would be less, because victorious Liberalism would 
gain time to learn administration in Opposition ; but notori- 
ously, this is not the case. Under that mighty tree, nothing grows 
strong. Let Prince Bismarck succeed to the full, let him wait 
his five years in fullness of power, and still in all Germany in 
1886 there will only be Prince Bismarck, then seventy-three. 
Not one German of fifty will ever have seen another first-class 
statesman entrusted with power, or have been himself at once 
influential in debate and responsible for a department. 
Can it be even conceivably wise for a great country to run 
that risk ? 





————— 


UNPLEASANTNESS. 
A* Pleasantness means much more than pleasin gness, go 
Unpleasantness means much more than unpleasingness 
People may be called unpleasing who do not please, but who 
hardly do anything to displease. Unpleasant persons exert a 
more active influence than this. They positively depress or 
oppress,—for there are both kinds of unpleasantness,—the 
greater number of those with whom they associate. And yet 
there are plenty of unpleasant persons who have all the con- 
stituents of pleasantness in them except one, but that one absent 
condition, whether negative or positive, is so important, as to 
render all the others of no avail. For example, there are 
persons who are profoundly benevolent, who have a good deal 
of exuberance of nature, who are perfectly at their ease, who are 
always serene, and who are quite without oversensitiveness, but 
who, instead of the sweetness which gladly accepts other persons’ 
contributions to life and conversation, are possessed with a 
didactic enthusiasm that makes them absolutely oppressive in 
their unpleasantness. And again, there are others who have a 
good deal of latent sweetness, who desire above all things to 
find their life in others, and do not in the least seek to impose 
theirs on other people, but whose possible pleasantness is turned 
into a quality of the most opposite kind by a self-conscious 
shyness, an agony of awkwardness, which extinguish ease, and 
stop all the flow of conversation, as a boulder stops the course of a 
stream. The former is the oppressive form of unpleasantness, and 
the latter the depressive. But perhaps there is a variety of the 
latter which is even more depressive than any extreme of shy- 
ness and awkwardness,—we mean the liability to pure dreari- 
ness. Inthe case of shyness, you are painfully aware that there 
is a visible obstacle to get over, but one which you may succeed 
in getting over. Ifyou are skilful in treating a shy person, the 
shyness may be quite thawed, and the agony of awkwardness 
completely stilled, and a happy look of enjoyment substituted 
for it. But the man who simply looks dreary, whether he feels 
dreary or not—sometimes it is only an inherited expression of 
face, which greatly belies the real feelings beneath it—is not to 
be kindled by any device, however genial. There is always 
some curious want of responsive power, even where the dreari- 
ness is only a semblance, and where the dreary person is really 
sunning himself in the society to which he adds so serious a 
burden. The dreariness of countenance expresses a real im- 
mobility of nervous organisation, if not of the thoughts and 
feelings which are supposed to be reflected in nervous or- 
ganisation. As there are horses which are constitutionally 
slow in responding to the bit, so there are faces which are 
not only constitutionally slow in responding to the stimulus 
of cheerful society, but which never really respond to 
it at all, but remain wooden and cadaverous under the most 
stirring of social influences. And the owners of these faces are 
probably the most innocent kill-joys on the surface of the earth. 
They are not in the least aware of the effect they produce, and 
not unfrequently they are at heart enjoying themselves; but 
then the enjoyment is so very long in reaching their features, 
that it never gets there at all in time to remove the awful 
depression which their dreary demeanour occasions. The dreary 
smile which such a man gives at a little joke, is even more de- 
pressing than the failure‘to smile at all. It expresses so admir- 
ably the clear sense of what was expected of him, that the perfect 
joylessness with which he does what is expected of him, is infi- 
nitely worse than rank rebellion; indeed, rebellion would be 
comparatively stimulating. There are, probably, no perfectly 
harmless qualities at all to be compared with dreariness of 
nature and didacticism of nature in producing an unpleasant 
effect on others; though, of course, when you get to aggressive 
selfishness and vulgarity, and other disunitivg moral, or rather 
immoral, qualities, you go farther, and fare worse. But in 
relation to purely innocent, and so far as didacticism is con- 
cerned, perhaps even useful qualities, these are by far the 
most stupendous agencies in producing active unpleasant- 
ness; where the underlying character may well be substan- 
tially lovable, and bya few profoundlyloved. And in reality, a 
thoroughly good education might easily eradicate both. A child 
could soon be taught the freezing effect of a dreary face, and, as 
a matter of habit, induced to make his usual expression serene, 
even though his stock of vitality were really very low. And 
a child can be easily checked in extreme didacticism, and per- 
haps even taught to know that nothing is so fatal to the in- 
tention of teaching effectually, as the didactic pose. 
Of course, however, that which really has most to do with 
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the unpleasantness of effect produced on others is oftener moral 
than merely constitutional deficiency. Domineeringness is 
one of the least culpable forms of moral unpleasantness, for 
while it usually involves something of the tyrannically selfish 
temper, it is often in great degree a matter of temperament, 
and sometimes a mere overflow of energetic vitality. There 
is, indeed, a kind of womanly domineeringness which is not at 
all unpleasant ; but, then, it is not really domineering. There 
is so much want of will and of distinctness of wish in 
modern society, that it is an immense contribution to any 
society where these qualities are at all deficient, to have at its 
disposal a woman who will make up her mind for the others, so 
long as the others have no mind to make up for themselves. 
The test comes, of course, when the course dictated does not 
appear to be universally acceptable, and then the true 
domineerer appears. If the wish to dictate vanishes at 
once with signs of opposition, the domineering was a 
mere sign of energetic vitality, and perhaps, if allied with 
true tact, a great benefit to the circle in which it appeared. 
But if the domineering goes on all the more pertinaciously 
for the opposition met with, then no amount of smiles or 
blandishments will save the owner of that dictatorial temper 
from the dislike which domineering natures so inevitably in- 
spire. All societies, however small, resent the attempt to 
stamp them with a single image, though they will sometimes 
voluntarily stamp themselves with a single image, and exult 
that they have done so; but then, no society ever stamped 
itself voluntarily with the image of a domineering person, though 
often enough with the image of one who had headed a revolt 
against such domineering. Unquestionably, the most un- 
pleasant form of the dictatorial character is dictatorial 
didacticism. Didactic persons are unpleasant enough in 
themselves, even when they are not domineering, which, to do 
them justice, they very often are not, for the predominant wish 
to improve the occasion, is often found in minds without a trace 
of imperiousness in their benevolent tenacity. But when the 
two do combine, and you get a domineering mind of the 
didactic type, good men and evil men are tempted to combine, 
and often do combine, in enthusiastic alliance against that 
monstrous aspect of human oppressiveness. It is bad enough 
to be taught when we want to live. It is bad enough, to be 
told to live as another lives, when we want to live our own life. 
But to be subjected to both evils at the same moment, to be 
elaborately schooled when we want to live, and elaborately 
schooled how to put on the fashion,—not of a better nature of 
our own type, but of a nature wholly alien to our own,—this 
is what flesh and blood will not endure; and we often wonder 
that society is, on the whole, so little vindictive as it is towards 
its dictatorial-didactic and didactic-dictatorial members. Here, 
again, education would do much to suppress the evil. A 
strong will is likely, of course, to remain a strong will, and 
to be none the weaker for being disciplined; but its very 
strength is an advantage in the hands of the wise, if there is 
intelligence enough united with the strength,—as there usually 
is with real strength,—to realise how intolerable is the tyranny 
of a domineering character. 

Perhaps, however, there is no element of unpleasantness 
quite equal to what we may term vulgarity, always remember- 
ing that “ vulgarity ” is a relative term, and that the very thing 
which would be called vulgarity in one stratum of society would 
not be vulgarity at all in another. The unpleasantness of 
vulgarity we should define as the unpleasantness due to an 
overstepping of the decencies, reserves, and conventions to 
which the society in which we happen to move, is accustomed, 
and which become to it a sort of moralatmosphere. The feeling 
about these conventions is often much stricter and keener in a 
class which many would call vulgar, than it is in their own class; 
but it is very different, and the unpleasantness consists rather 
in the jar accompanying the discovery that you are in contact 
with a mind which does not acknowledge the same general rules 
and standards as your own, and from which you are, therefore, 
in constant danger of receiving some disabling shock, than from 
the offence given by any special words or remarks. The sense 
of perpetual risk, is fatal to all pleasure in society; and vul- 
garity, in the sense in which we have defined it, brings with it a 
perpetual risk. 


We have said nothing of selfishness, which is, of course, at the 
root of a great deal of genuine unpleasantness, because selfish- 
ness, if accompanied and concealed by selfish kindliness and tact, 
is really consistent with a very great amount of true pleasant- 





ness. There is nothing commoner than for genuinely selfish 
persons to be genuinely kindly persons also; and if they have 
tact and insight, genuinely pleasant persons. The commonest 
elements of genuinely unpleasant characters are didacticism and 
domineeringness, especially when the two are combined, and vul- 
garity ; anda much rarer, but still not uncommon. source of un- 
pleasant impressions, is that dreariness of manner which implies 
joylessness of nature. It is quite conceivable that a man might 
be at once dreary, vulgar, imperious, and didactic; and yet that, 
if quite destitute of tact and self-knowledge, such a man might 
be, in a very true sense, a good and virtuous man. But from 
such a good and virtuous man, we fear that all his world would 
fly, even more persistently than from any presentable form of 
evil or vice. 





IS MURDER BY POISONING FREQUENT? 
HE past month has been remarkable for poisoning cases, 
two of which, called in the newspapers the “* Wimbledon 
Mystery” and the “Sheffield Tragedy,” have attracted 
unusual attention. The first is remarkable only because the 
accused is an educated man, who, if guilty, must be possessed 
of a sort of courage extremely rare, both in kind and in degree; 
but the latter may prove to be a cause célibre, from the unusual 
character of the defence. It amounts, if we understand state- 
ments not yet pieced together, to an assertion that the victim 
was the murderer in intention and the accused woman the 
victim, and will require a most acute and even subtle compari- 
sor of evidence. We cannot, of course, discuss the accusation 
against either Dr. Lamson or Kate Dover, but whenever 
such cases occur in a way to call general attention, one 
question is always heard in society, especially if a great 
doctor, or a noted chemist, or an experienced magistrate 
is among the group of talkers. Do you think poisoning 
a common crime in England? The questioner always means 
that he thinks it is, and undoubtedly an idea of that kind, 
though not exactly prevalent—for if it were, it would be publicly 
discussed—does influence a certain number of minds not always 
of the dreamy kind. They have heard, perhaps, some opinion, 
like that of a recent toxicologist, who said twenty cases 
occurred for one found out, or some muttered sentence from 
the Chairman of an Insurance Office, or some statement that in 
the great chemists’ shops it is necessary to use very elaborate pre- 
cautions. Their notion is that poison is the only kind of murder 
which is not found out; that it is practised much more frequently 
than the public imagines ; and that the reason it is not revealed 
is that, from the natural circumstances of the case, few have any 
suspicion, except “the family,” the Doctors, and the Insurance 
Offices; and while “ the family ” always dreads the scandal 
and worry and general inconvenience of an inquiry, the 
Doctors dare not risk the odium an unproved accusation 
would entail; and the Insurance Offices know well that not 
only are juries dead against them, but that even if they succeed, 
intending iusurers will regard them with a latent but operative 
dislike. 'The insurer’s notion is that insurance should be abso- 
lute, and that the money should be paid even if the receivers 
hang, an unreasonable prejudice, which not only protects “ fire- 
raisers’ to an injurious degree, but actually induced one office 
some years ago to withdraw their prohibition of suicide. They 
fancied that insurers would not commit suicide, but would like 
to feel free upon the point! 

That the contrary opinion is not uncommon, we know, but 
we have never seen in this country any evidence to justify a belief 
that poisoning was frequent, or that it escaped punishment 
more frequently than any other form of murder. There are more 
cases a year brought before the Courts, especially in rural 
districts, than the public quite recognises; and, of course, the 
charges of attempts to poison are more numerous still. There 
is a certain readiness among the poor, when engaged in house- 
hold quarrels or suffering from illness they do not understand, 
to suspect poison, just as a century since they suspected witch- 
craft; and we are not certain that the administration of “a 
dose,” intended to inflict pain, but not to kill, is not in some 
places pretty frequent. We have noticed in the last twenty 
years a good many cases in country papers where that was the 
real defence, and apparently the true one, and see reason to 
suspect that there are villages and groups of villages where 
some of the secrets of the herbalists are much more 
generally known than is good for their ignorant pos- 
sessors. But we should doubt, without very direct evid- 
ence, whether poisoning with intent to kill was not a very rare 
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crime,—whether, in fact, arson was not the only grave crime in 
Hogland in which justice was frequently evaded. We see reason 
to suppose this is the case, the temptation to fire an insured 
dwelling-house being very great, the criminal only half convinced 
that he is a criminal in the highest degree, and the Insurance 
Offices,on whom the burden of the prosecution falls, excessively 
reluctant to prosecute. The distinction between murder and 
a'l other crimes is, however, very great, and poisoning requires 
many conditions which in this country do not often meet. The 
absence, to begin with, of any compulsory method of dis- 
tributing the property of a deceased person takes away the first 
motive to the crime. Parricide is regarded with horror, even in 
demoralised communities; and in England, except in the case 
of children, it is difficult to know, with reasonable certainty, 
how property will go. People keep their wills to themselves, 
and the possibility of cleaving a way to an inheritance through 
crime, as the prosecution imagine was the case at Wimbledon, 
is comparatively infrequent. This temptation was believed in 
aucient Rome to be the great cause of the crime, and even in 
modern times it is said to be felt in France, where, owing to 
that cause, to the rapidity with which burial follows death, and 
to the excessive household hatred which grows up under a 
system in which the famiiy is the ultimate unit, and not the 
individual, the crime is believed to be commoner than in England. 
Here, however, poisoning as a method of securing inheritances 
must be very rare, and there is no other cause to encourage it. The 
horror of the crime remains, we believe, as deep in the national 
sentiment as it ever was, and is far deeper than the horror of 
ordinary murder. There is often in the public mind a hesitation 
about murder by itself which, but for the absolute social neces- 
sity of stamping it as different from any other crime, would 
abolish the penalty of death ; but it is extremely difficult to get 
up a petition for a poisoner, and the Home Secretary who lets 
one off is regarded as extraordinarily weak. The household 
treachery involved in the crime helps to create a horror which 
leads men unconsciously to distinguish between poisoning and 
murder, just as they distinguish between cheating at cards 
and theft. Legally, the latter is the heavier crime, but 
popular opinion, especially among the educated, is far more 
inexorable to the former. Then, in justice to Englishmen, 
it ought to be said that the true poisoning temperament, 
the still, brooding malignity of persistent hatred, is exceedingly 
rare. People hate pretty hard still, for all Bulwer Lytton’s 
opinion to the contrary, and can be very malignant, too; but the 
English man or woman who hated like that would want to 
reveal the hatred overtly, and would not be content with a 
secret and unsuspected vengeance. The desire of battle, not of 
torture, would be in them. The English would not now boil a 
poisoner, as they did the first poisoner on their record—at 
least, Mr. Froude says so—but their abstinence would be more 
from horror of torture than from any increased gentleness of 
feeling. And, finally, poisoning must always be, in any 
country with the climate of England, a most dangerous and 
difficult mode of murder. The doctors can kill us, if they like, 
but nobody else. The mineral poisons, like arsenic and anti- 
mony, can all be traced; while of the vegetable poisons, very 
few, except strychnine and opium, are at all widely known. 
Strychnine produces symptoms so horrible and separate from 
those of disease, that it always excites suspicion, and would be 
instantly recognised even by a stupid doctor; while opium is 
uncertain in its effects, and practically cannot be administered 
except in medicine. ‘The taste of the ordinary preparations is 
too nasty and too well known. The law, too, is by no means 
go ineffective as is supposed. It is not strong enough, for any 
gale of any poison, even if required in the arts, ought to be 
illegal without the purchaser’s name and address being recorded; 
and animals killed in that way should be killed by veterinary 
surgeons or chemists, or other responsible persons; but we are 
told that the reluctance of chemists to sell poison without a 
doctor's certificate is becoming marked. ‘They do not dread 
poisoning so much as suicide, and the consequent remarks of 
the Coroner upon their carelessness. No laws could prevent a 
toxicologist from procuring poisons, for they exist in every 
garden and almost every field ; but ordinary men know nothing 
of them, and as a matter of fact, it is most rare in a detected 
case, unless the accused is a surgeon, to find that anything re- 
condite had been employed. 
We believe the impression we have mentioned, that poisoning 
is more common in England than the public believes, arises 
partly from horror of the crime itself ; partly from the fact that, 





as most poisoners are educated, most poisoning cases excite 
interest ; partly from accidental circumstances, such as the 
opinion of a toxicologist, who being consulted in every case, 
thinks attempts excessively numerous, or the frequent applica. 
tions to chemists for the means of committing suicide; and 
partly from the old cause, the determination to account for 
every unaccountable death. In the middle-ages, nobody of 
importance died at a critical moment without poison being 
suspected, and even now an “odd” death or a convenient 
death raises in the suspicious or the ignorant the same impres- 
sion, which, if repeated aloud, flies abroad like any other rumour, 
The cases which ‘are proved are exceedingly few, in compa- 
rison with other forms of murder, and probably include the 
immense majority of all cases which occur. It is an inci- 
dental though not convincing testimony to this, that ordinary 
English people are absolutely without the feeling that poison 
is among their dangers, or that any precautions of any kind can 
be otherwise than ridiculous. That security seems to our 
readers only natural, but there are still countries in which 
dread of poison is active enough to affect the whole social 
structure, and materially modify social habits. Suttee was not 
maintained entirely from religious motives, its advocates never 
forgetting, though they would not always admit, that the 
custom presented an almost invincible barrier to the poisoner, 
Only the wife could administer poisoned food, and the wife, the 
cynical Hindoos said, dreaded the funeral pyre. 





ONE’S OWN POOR. 

, Fapnings G out the very young, the stupid, the utterly sel- 

fish, and those who are not the subjects of some extra- 
ordinary preoccupation, what are people thinking of ? There 
is Ireland, there are terrible accidents at home and abroad, 
there are the preparations for Christmas, there is marrying 
and giving in marriage, aud the whole current of social life is 
quickened in many ways at this season; but there is not much 
risk in affirming that most people who think at all have at 
heart, above all things else, or rather, perhaps, underneath 
many things else, the sufferings of the Poor. What can we do 
to lighten them? In mass they darken our imaginations, in 
detail they disturb our lives, from hour to hour. We feel that 
they are out of all proportion to the general sum of “having, 
doing, and being ;”’ and that if we are really to hold ourselves 
members one of another in any honest sense, we ought not to 
sleep on easy pillows while so much preventable misery keeps 
ragged, hungry, fireless vigil at our doors. Even the wise and true 
things of political economy do not content us, much less do the in- 
solences of pessimists and cynics, who, while very particular over 
their wines and gloves, go about talking murder as nearly as they 
dare. The survival of the fittest, and the obligation of every 
man to continue his own existence by his own efforts, or else to 
submit without a cry to be improved off the face of the earth,— 
all this is beautiful, but not yet very influential, among man- 
kind at large. It may enter a little into the half-conscious 
reflections of some of those who have a selfish feeling that it is 
not worth while to make efforts in a case where so little is 
possible, and it is undoubtedly an actual poison in the air; 
but it does not infect the lives of simple-hearted men and 
women, who are, for this purpose, the incalculable majority of 
civilised human beings. 

We cannot refer at the moment to the estimate of the 
number of those who are annually starved to death in London 
only, and are afraid to quote the appalling figure that occurs 
tous. But who, that uses his eyes and ears, can escape seeing 
or hearing of cases of something little less than starvation, con- 
tinued year after year, on his right hand and his left? In too 
many instances, drunkenness is in some way at the bottom of 
it; in other instances, there has been crime, or something like 
it. But even in these cases, it causes an unbearable pang to see 
the innocent suffering with the guilty; and it is not always 
easy to decide between helping the sinner and the blameless or 
comparatively blameless person. We may repeat to ourselves, 
with adamantine confidence in its soundness, the doctrine that 
we must first of all be just, help those who help themselves, 
and leave transgressors to their own thorny paths; but when 
the transgressor looks up at us with eyes of anguish and 
conscious ill-desert, we stand in need of all our fortitude to 
turn away from him. “It does not require a combination of all 
the virtues to give a poor, sick wretch a claim to a dinner,” 
said Hannah More—whom we need not laugh at too much— 
and besides that, we shall find, upon scrutiny, that in the 
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majority of cases of extreme suffering from poverty, there has 
been no fault at all, or only fault of the most venial kind. All 
civilisation is honeycombed with injustice, and when a poor 
creature has been caught by the cogs of some huge wheel of 
social policy which he did not see, and whirled well-nigh to 
pieces, it is much worse than absurd to refuse him help on 
principle, by way of making a salutary example of him. But, 
in fact, we need not troub!e ourselves with such questions, un- 
less we go very far afield. We have only to open our eyes or 
quicken our memories in our own immediate circles, to become 
aware of cases of poverty from which we dare not turn away. 

The most definite and unflinching scheme for making an end 
of poverty that we ever saw was enshrined in “ Fors Clavigera,”’ 
and was contained in a letter from a Civil Engineer :— 

«1, An International Congress,” said this gentleman, “ must 
make a number of steam-engines, or use those now made, and taking 
a!l property under its control (I fearlessly state it), must roll off iron 
and glass for buildings to shelter hundreds of millions of people. 2. 
Must, by such engines, make steam apparatus to plough immense 
plains of wheat, where steam has elbow-room abroad ; must make 
engines to grind it on an enormous scale, first fetching it in flat- 
bottomed ships, made of simple form, larger than the ‘ Great Eastern,’ 
and of simple form of plates, machine-fastened; must bake it by 
machine-ovens commensurate. 3. Machine looms must work, un- 
attended, night and day, rolling off textile yarns and fabrics; and 
machines must make clothes just as envelopes are knocked off. 4. 
Machinery must do laundress work, ironing, and mangling; and, in 
a word, our labour must give place to machinery, laid down in 
gigantic factories on common-sense principles by an international 
leverage. This is the education you must inculcate. Then man will 
be at last emancipated. All else is utter bosh, and I will prove it.” 
This stupendous scheme, like many others, must bide its time. 
Doctrinaires of all kinds may, for all we care, 

‘Sit upon thrones in a purple sublimity, 
And grind down men’s bones to a pale unanimity,” 
if they can do it out of Mrs. Browning’s “ Rhapsody.” 
One word of common-sense is all we will venture to offer. 
We may be putting it too high, but it certainly seems pro- 
bable that if each man, according to his rank and degree, or 
means, would do his plain duty in attending to the very poor 
in his own circle, starvation would be rare, and nearly limited 
to cases of utter demoralisation through drunkenness. <A 
coroner’s inquest was held the other day on the dead body of a 
poor sempstress, whose sister, also a sempstress, had been keeping 
herself and her sick sister on five-and-sixpence a week. She 
said she had in some years succeeded in doing this, because 
ladies had given her small articles of food now and then; but 
this year that resource had failed, and she had broken down. 
If every householder who knows a struggling charwoman, or 
worn-out shopkeeper or artisan, would remember this case—not 
only at Christmas, but all the year round—he would find certain 
kindly work cut out for him which would not prove too 
onerous. It seems a platitude, but the old truth is very true, 
that if everybody will keep the hunger-wolf from some one door, 
there will be little actual privation left in the world. If 
he distrusts the effect uf common charity, let him feed children. 
There is much active kindness of the sort we have in our mind 
among the rich, but those who are far from rich have sources of 
knowledge which the wealthy have not; and the addition of a 
little more watchfulness, thought, and care to their good inten- 
tions would soften down much misery. We purposely refrain 
from sketching scenes and reporting cases, and confine ourselves 
to the general remark that if we all did our duty to those whom, 
a3 private persons, we may call our “own” poor (whose whole 
story we know, or may kuow, if we please), there could not be 
many deaths from sheer want of food. Of course there is 
something unsymmetrical in the treatment of poverty that is 
forced upon us; but we must remember that absolute “ inde- 
pendence” is a pigment. We were all born of women, and had 
to be nursed; we shall all have to be nursed or otherwise 
helped before we die, or when we die. That extreme poverty 
exists at all, is an evil of which we all share the blame; and 
there is not much risk of “demoralising” poor people by just 
touching the burden of their sufferings with our little finger. 
Many of the poor are quite “independent ” enough, and un- 
pleasantly impatient of receiving favours, or what they call 
favours, which they find means of returning after their own 
fashion. It is better in these cases, as in all others, to proceed 
without any attempt to mask the facts; but if any device is 
thought necessary, nothing is easier than to make a feint of 
taking out in small services such gifts as we are able to make. 
Indeed, these things are common-places—but ¢o, alas! are the 
sufferings of the wretched and the evasions of the hard-hearted. 





LETTERS TO THE. EDITOR. 
—— 
THE NEW LAND ACT. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “ SpEcTaTorR.’’] 
Srr,—I hope you will publish the following account of the pre- 
sent situation in Ireland, by one who is neither a landlord nor 
a tenant, and who, though a Liberal, is nota partisan. Under 
the old law, the small farmers, who are practically the Irish 
nation, had no rights in the soil, and were liable to arbitrary 
eviction. The injustice of this system was disguised from the 
English people, and from Irish landlords and their agents, 
by the fiction which represented the relation of landlord and 


r tenant as one of “ free contract.” It was, however, unbearably 


bad; and the reform effected by the Act of 1870, though 
evaluable, was quite insufficient. - 

What was needed for a satisfactory settlement was to fix by 
definition the floating custom of Ulster tenant-right, and to 
extend it to the whole of Ireland; and this was the idea of the 
Land Act of the recent Session-of Parliament. Ulster tenant- 
right, according to Ulster men, consists of “the three F’s,— 
fair rents, fixity of tenure, and free sale.” These principles 
have been conceded by the Act. Let us consider them in 
reverse order. Free sale has been conceded, by recognising the 
tenant’s interest in his farm as a saleable property, subject, 
however, to the landlord’s right of pre-emption, at a price to be 
fixed by the Court. TFixity of tenure has been conceded, by 
abolishing the landlord’s power to evict; but in the event of 
rent being unpaid, the landlord can take the tenant’s interest 
in the farm in execution. Without fair rents, the other two 
would be useless. In order to secure these to the tenants, the 
Act contains two provisions, really quite distinct from each 
other, but easily confounded together. The landlord cannot 
raise the rent without the approval of the Court, and the tenant 
can bring the landlord into Court to obtain a reduction of an 
unreasonably high rent. 

All this is in itself perfectly right. But the best law may be 
useless or injurious, if there is no security for its being rightly 
administered. The Land Act of 1881 is in reality a system of 
compulsory arbitration for the settlement of hostile claims— 
Courts had to be created for its administration—and such a law, 
without Courts possessing and deserving the public confidence, 
resembles the receipt for a plum-pudding in which nothing was 
forgotten, except the cloth in which it was to be boiled. No 
difficulty of administration would have arisen, if the Act here 
conceded only two F’s and a half ; if it had conceded free sale, 
fixity of tenure, and so much of the third F as to prevent any 
future increase of rent without the approval of the Court. To 
work such an Act, no new Courts would have been needed ; the 
already existing Courts could have worked it as easily as they 
have worked the Act of 1870. What made necessary the forma- 
tion of new Courts, was the power given by the Act to any 
tenant to appeal to the Court for the reductionof the rent which 
he has been accustomed to pay. A number of local Courts 
have been appointed, under the name of Assistant-Commis- 
sions, whereof the members hold their office only for a year, and 
most of them are without legal training; many of them are 
quite unknown men; their powers under the Act are, in general 
terms, to fix a fair rent,—and how to do this they have no guide, . 
except their own sense of the fitness of things. And these 
powers have to be exercised in a country which is morally in a 
state of civil war, and where class hatred has reached a degree 
of intensity which has scarcely been knowr in England since 
Trades Unions and strikes ceased to be under the ban of the 
law. Under such circumstances, success was impossible. Were 
there no other difficulty, it would have been impossible to find 
the necessary number of competent men possessing the public 
confidence, and success in such a matter is not attained unless 
this is possessed by the Courts. 

The action of these new Courts has taken the whole country 
by surprise. It appeared to be the general expectation that 
they would leave rents unchanged, except in altogether excep- 
tional cases ; but instead of this, they have reduced them, in the 
vast majority of cases, by an average of about twenty-five per 
cent., aud in some cases they have granted a reduction where 
the rent had been unchanged for a long period of years. So far 
as I can judge, without having any special knowledge of the 
questions in which they have to decide, their idea of their 
functions is simply that they are sent into the country to 
reduce rents; and the only discernible method in their decisions 
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is that of the unjust steward in the parable, who called his 
lord’s debtors unto him, and when one of them owed a hundred 
measures of oil, told him to write fifty, and when another owed 
a hundred measures of wheat, told him to write fourscore. 
Had this action of the Courts been foreseen, I do not believe 
that the House of Commons would have passed the Act, and 
I am sure the House of Lords would have thrown it out. 
Moreover, I do not believe that Government foresaw or intended 
the use which the Courts are making of their powers. Had 
they foreseen it, they would have protected the property of the 
landlords, by defining a fair rent as the average rent paid in 
the district, exclusive of the tenants’ improvements, or in some 
other way which would have restricted the Courts to their 
proper function of deciding on exceptional cases. 

Any suggestion as to what ought to be done in this state of 
affairs would be premature and irrelevant, until the cases de- 
cided by the Assistant: Commissioners, or, at least, a sufficient 
number of test cases, have been heard on appeal by the Chief 
Commissioners. But it is the clear duty of the Chief Commis- 
sioners to let the appeals come on for hearing, without loss of 
time. 

You may, perhaps, say that questions which are still before 
the Courts ought not to be thus discussed, but no one in Ireland 
thinks so. The tenant-farmers are already holding meetings to 
declare that they have not got enough. It is universally seen 
in Ireland that the functions of the Courts, as understood by 
themselves, are much more administrative than judicial. And 
it is right that Englishmen should be fully aware of this new 
element of confusion which has been added to the Irish difficulty, 
by the hasty and blundering legislation of the recent Session. 
I no more doubt the ultimate restoration of law in Ireland than 
I doubted the capture of Sebastopol or the suppression of the 
Indian Mutiny (and I remember those events as I remember 
yesterday); but no one can predict how long the present 
anarchy will last, or how many private interests may be sacri- 
ficed before order is restored. Let me add, as an illustration of 
the real nature of the action of the Courts, that I have heard, 
and believe, that in some cases farmers have sold the tenant- 
right of their farms at an advance on the previously very high 
price of tenant-right, in consequence of the belief of the pur- 
chaser “that the Court will reduce the rent, as being exces- 
sive.’ —I am, Sir, &c., JosEru Joun Murpeuy. 

Old Forge, Dunmuriy, County Antrin, December 17th. 

[There never was the slightest idea that the Courts would 
take the usual rents of the district as a standard. That would 
have been to perpetuate the grand evil of Ireland, the sectional 
misery of the people. The Courts were ordered to fix “ fair” 
rents, and are doing so, the average reduction being less than 
in England.—Ep. Spectator. 





A PLEA FOR THE BRIBERS. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—In your article of the 10th inst., respecting the sen- 
tences inflicted on the gentlemen recently convicted of bribery, 
there is one consideration bearing on the matter to which you 
do not allude. That consideration is based on the well-known, 
if not everywhere accepted rule, that punishment should bear a 
proportion not only to the offence, but also to the general 
estimate, by public opinion, of the offence, its magnitude in 
itself, and its consequences. When a punishment is, or is 
merely in general opinion, vastly greater in relation to the 
offence, than the offence, there is a probability, if not a cer- 
tainty, of a sympathy being created for the offender, and 
perhaps also even for his act. You speak of making the act of 
bribery disgraceful, by attaching to it a disgraceful punish- 
ment. Experience does not show that the expected result will 
follow. There is no class of crimes more severely treated 
by our laws than those connected with poaching; and the 
poacher is not considered by his own class as a disgraced man, 
and is scarcely so considered by the class which regards his 
crime with the most enmity. When there was a very severe 
law in Ireland against party processions and displays, an in- 
fraction of it brought no social disgrace. On the contrary, the 
very cause of the law being done away was a breach of it 
by a gentleman of position, who was rewarded by the law with 
imprisonment, and by public opinion with a seat in Parliament. 
On the other hand, when the law inadequately punishes acts in 
themselves infamous, or does not deal with them at all, opinion 
does not regard them as the less disgraceful. There is no crime 








so leniently treated as perjury, in proportion to its moral mag- 
nitude. Yet aman known to have perjured himself, for gain 
or for malice, is a social pariah. The unvirtuous woman, and the 
man who cheats at cards, are unharmed by the criminal law- 
and in their case, as Burke says, the manners correct the en, 
There is no law to punish the “welsher” on a racecourse, but 
even such public opinion as surrounds him revenges itself un-. 
sparingly. It is a conclusion as well established as any in 
jurisprudence, that certainty of punishment is much more. 
deterrent of crime than severity. 

Applying these considerations to the offence of bribing, there- 
is, perhaps, none to which severity is less applicable. From itg 
circumstances, it is, and will always continue to be, hard of 
detection, and, therefore, of punishment. And from its moral 
nature, public opinion does not now, and never will, regard it 
as a crime. It is true that it is a diabolical act to go to a man 
and seduce him with money to discharge the duties of his trust 
in a way that his conscience tells him is wrong. But how often,. 
or, rather, how seldom, does this happen? It is ridiculous 
to speak of corrupting the political virtue of the freemen of 
Sandwich. And even in the more aggravated form of un- 
solicited bribery, it is very doubtful if the law should take: 
notice of such at all. The wickedness in amount of such seduce. 
tion, bears no comparison to the wickedness of a similar act of 
seduction, that of a woman’s innocence. But the law does not 
punish this, and from the nature of the act, probably never can. 
Why should it deal with the other? It is said that bribing is 
an offence against the community, and seduction an injury to. 
an individual. But to attack the evil of bribery by prosecuting 
the bribers, is like fighting a porcupine with blows on the back.. 
It is going to work in a wrong way. If Sandwich is a corrupt 
borough, disfranchise Sandwich. 

There is another reason why, on moral grounds, and on 
grounds of public policy, which have a moral basis more often 
than people speak of, or, perhaps, think, all our criminal 
legislation against bribery is objectionable. That legisla-. 
tion is directed against only the vulgar form of purchasing 
votes with bank-notes. It does not touch, and cannot, the 
far worse and more mischievous forms of corruption,—worse, 
because their baseness is not so recognisable, and more 
mischievous, because they poison whole communities. The 
candidate who appeals to base feelings and motives, the man: 
who promises, to gain support, what he never means to carry 
out, is a worse man morally than his agent who pays for votes 
for him in coin. There has been a recent glaring instance of 
such bribery as this. At the election in County Derry, both 
candidates promised the farmers of that county low rents. The 
Member for Sandwich bribed his constituents with his own 
money. Mr. Porter and Sir Samuel Wilson tried to bribe them 
with offers of other people’s property. The Tory was the worst. 
Mr. Porter only appealed to what has been already done by the 
Land Commission. Sir Samuel promised that he would get 
the farmers more than the Land Act gives them. While such 
things can be done and said, things enough to demoralise and 
jacobinise a whole country, it is revolting to a true sense of 
justice to punish as criminals gentlemen who have done nothing 
but what the majority of mankind regard as venial, and who, 
there is every reason to expect, will return to the society to 
which they belong as respectable and as respected, on coming 
out of prison, as before they went in.—I am, Nir, &e., Lb. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—As a Liberal who disapproves of the bribery sentences, 
you will, perhaps, allow me to state the reasons for which I, in 
common with many other Liberals, would gladly see them re 
considered. With their abstract justice I am not now concerned, 
but with their practical effect upon public opinion. ‘Their first 
result has been to produce an outburst of sympathy for the 
criminals more widely spread than in any other case within 
living memory. Is not this purely mischievous? Must not 
such sympathy with wrongdoers necessarily lead to an increased 
tenderness towards their crime,—the very feeling which Liberals 
consider so hurtful, and are so earnest in desiring to uproot ? 

And if the immediate result of these sentences is mischievous, 
the results in the future seem likely to be more mischievous 
still. Already one of the grand jury who found a true bill 
against the prisoners has publicly stated in the Press that, had 
they known what the sentence was likely to be, he and his col- 
leagues would have refused to do so; and in future cases, I fear 
that many like-minded persons will act upon this principle. Is 
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this a pleasant outlook, for those who have public and political 
morality at heart ? 

The truth is, Sir, that these sentences have gone far beyond 
general public opinion, which, while desiring to see bribery 
severely punished (the sentence upon the Bridgewater mis- 
demeants—a year’s imprisonment and a fine of £1,000—was 
one sufficiently substantial, but nobody sympathised much with 
them), is not yet educated to the point of classing it among 
sins of moral turpitude. And till it is so educated, the effect 
of over-severe sentences, as it considers these, will only be to, 
retard the process of education.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp ConyBEare. 

Barrington Vicarage, Cambridge, December 20th. 





HE HOUSE-OF-COMMONS OBSTRUCTION. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sirn,—A propos of Mr. E. Clarke's proposals for amending 
House-of-Commons procedure, you say, “It would be better to 
limit absolutely the time at the disposal of the House for ques- 
tions.” If I mistake not, you there make a most valuable 
suggestion on the particular point, and one that should be 
pressed home. The legislative and other business of the Govern- 
ment being always immeasurably the most important work of 
the Session, it has always seemed to me a great anomaly that, 
practically, only two nights in the week should be reserved for 
this, the real business of the country, while three are left to 
private Members, to be too often frittered away on crotchets and 
counts-out. But if such an arrangement be in itself monstrous, 
what shall be said of the absurdity of leaving even this re- 
stricted time open to every kind of encroachment that faction or 
vanity can devise? Here comes in the value of your suggestion, 
andit is one of an entirely practical sort. There are already hard- 
and-fast lines drawn by the House—notably, the arbitrary six 
o’clock rule on Wednesdays, when the hands of the clock may 
not only stop an important debate, but finally wreck a great 
Bill. How much more reasonable, then, that an hour should 
be absolutely fixed (for Government nights, at all events), say 
5.30, when, if not reached sooner, the “Orders of the Day” 
should be at once proceeded with, even at the risk of Ma: 
Ashmead-Bartlett being cut short in the midst of demonstrating 
interrogatively that the Turkish Government is the most angelic 
on the face of the earth,—a catastrophe which probably the 
British Constitution would survive! Indeed, such a rule would 
effect a double cure. It would not only secure its main object, 
but would be a salutary check on what is fast becoming a public 
scandal. As for the gross abuse of “ moving the adjournment”’ 
at question time, that is certainly doomed, by common consent. 
It is needless to say, however, that these are but preliminary 
points, and touch only the fringe of the subject. The real evil, 
as we all know, lies much deeper,—in the determination of 
a persistent minority to obstruct Government measures and 
prevent a decision being arrived at, after full discussion. The 
times have been “ when the brains were out, the man would die,” 
—when, after a fair, stand-up fight over a Bill, the vote would 
be taken, “and there an end.’ But the rowdy section of the 
Tories, in league with their Irish pupils, have changed all that, 
and are simply banded together in the ignoble attempt to 
paralyse the action of the House, the ruling motive of the former 
being at all hazards to damage the Ministry, and of the latter 
to reduce Parliament itself to impotency. For this intolerable 
abuse of existing forms, the cléture is the only effectual remedy, 
and would, I verily believe, prove the mildest in practice. Any- 
thing short of it would be mere ingenious trifling. Unless the 
Speaker is to be invested with the power which, by a bold stretch 
of authority, he exercised last Session, when the thing had 
reached a point past all endurance, there is really no other 
way by which the House can assert its own liberty of 
action, and escape from a state of helpless bondage.  'l'o 
talk of tyranny in such a case, except, indeed, on the part 
of the minority, is the idlest rubbish. I care not what may be 
the politics of the Ministry of the day. If the country gave 
them a majority, it was surely for the purpose cf carrying out 
their own policy, and not that of their opponents. That the 
chief offenders—the Obstructors, par excellence—should object 
to the cloture is but natural, just as the pickpocket objects to 
the policeman. It would spoil their little game. But there is 
too much reason to fear that they will be abetted by the Con- 
servative leaders, from a short-sighted jealousy lest, in fact, the 
present Ministry should have fair-play, and be too successful in 
useful legislation. That is the root of the whole matter. The best 
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hope of a satisfactory solution, however, lies in the support of 
honest and manly Tories like Mr. Newdegate, who love the 
House of Commons even more than party.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. 8.6. 





NOT A DREAM. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—I send you this letter, as fit reading for Christmastide. 
It deals with the marvellous, it tells of great human kindness, 
and it is strictly true. Some time ago, I spent a Christmas on 
the south-east shore of Lake Superior, where I made the 
acquaintance of one whom I will call Job Spring. We became 
friends, and [I lived in his house for nearly a year. I had thus 
ample opportunity for knowing him. He was of very humble 
origin, a native of the north of Ireland, but he spent the whole 
of his yeuth in Scotland, where he learnt the trade of a miner. 
From Scotland he emigrated to New York State, following his 
trade there, and earning eight dollars a week. Ten years later he 
went to Lake Superior, and became the captain of the Franklin 
Copper Mine, on Portage Lake. At this time he fell sick of a 
fever, and would have died, but for the merciful interposition of 
a lady whose husband was a Director of the Franklin Mining 
Company, and whom I will call Mrs. Adams. She found 
Captain Spring miserably lodged, and she had him carried to 
her own house, where she nursed him, and otherwise looked 
after him until he recovered his health. He was a man of pro- 
digious strength, more than six feet high, with clear, blue eyes, 
a monstrous large head, and with most shapely hands. He was 
quite illiterate, but of undaunted courage and great ingenuity. 
More than seven years elapsed between this time of his sickness 
and the event which I am now to tell of. It occurred during the 
Christmas-time, when I lived in Captain Spring’s house. One 
evening he came into my room in an excited state, looking like 
an actor playing the part of a madman. “I want you,” he 
said, ‘to write a letter for me, and to take notice and remember 
everything I do and say this night.” The letter which I wrote 
at his dictation was as follows :— 
* December 22nd. 

“Dear Mrs. Apams,—I send you by to-night’s mail two thousand 
dollars, which I hope will arrive safe, and be of use to you. Please 
let me hear from you on receipt. (Signed,) Jos Sprinc.” 
Having written the latter, and packed up the dollars, we both 
went to the village to “mail” the money, which, with the letter, 
was despatched that night to Mrs. Adams, who was then living 
more than a thousand miles away. On our way back home, my 
friend’s mood entirely changed. He became hot with rage, and 
swore that if those two thousand dollars did not reach their des- 
tination in safety, he “ would pursue the thieves who stole it to 
perdition.” All through that night he had no sleep and no rest, 
and the next day he spent alone, keeping aloof from everybody, 
and smoking a great deal of tobacco. The next morning, that is, 
the 24th, he brought me a letter, which he requested me to open 
and read. It was as follows :— 

“ Dear CAPTAIN Sprinc,—I write to tell you that we are in great 
distress. We have sold everything we could to buy bread, and now 
we have no bread, and nothing to sell. Mr. Adams is very ill, our 
two sons, Willie and Joe, were killed in the battle of Gettysburgh, 
and we are all alone now ; if you can help us, do, and God will reward 
you,—at least, such is my hope, for we may never be able to do so 
ourselyes.— Your frieud, Lucy ApAms.” 
On reading this aloud, my eccentrie friend burst into a loud 
laugh ; he then nearly knocked me down by a blow on the right 
shoulder ; he leaped over the chairs, and at last he seized me by 
the arm and carried me into the neighbouring fields of bright 
snow, to tell me that ‘she had got the money.” He was just 
as mad to look at as he was on the evening when he came into 
my room to ask me to write the letter to Mrs. Adams. He then 
told me that he had seen this lady on that evening, “ sitting 
alone in a house with nothing in it,—no fire and no food. She 
was looking very calm and quiet, just exactly with the same 
face she had when she nursed me in the fever.” Thereupon he 
sent off $2,000,—that is certain; it is also certain that the 
Captain's letter and Mrs. Adams’ crossed each other. The 
money arrived safely in due course, and I leave the readers of 
this story to draw their own conclusions from these strange, but 
not, Lam thankful to say, absolutely uncommon facts.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. J. DUFFIELD. 

Savile Club, Christias, 1881. 

THE CATASTROPHE AT VIENNA. 
[To THE EpitTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Srr,--In your article, “The Catastrophe in Vienna,” you say, 
“But in Europe no conflagration that we can recall, in a single 
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building, has claimed even a tenth of that number of victims,” 
—i.e., of the loss in Santiago. 

In the year 1835 or 1836, I cannot recall the exact date, there 
was an accident in St. Petersburg nearly as calamitous as that 
of the Ring Theatre, in Vienna. It occured at ‘“ Lehmann’s” 
temporary theatre. Lehmann’s pantomime was the favourite 
resort of the vast crowds that make holiday during the Carnival 
and Easter; and his “balagan,” or booth, the largest of the 
flimsy wooden structures ‘erected at that season on the Isaacs 
Plain, was always crowded. It must have contained, at least, 
700 or 800 people, nearly all of whom perished in an incredibly 
short space of time. ‘The fire burned so furiously that numbers 
must have been actually burnt alive. There was but one outlet 
orentrance, and this, locked from the inside during the per- 
formance, was so blocked up by the panic-stricken audience, 
that it was impossible to openit. The few people who escaped 
owed their lives to two carpenters in the crowd who succeeded 
in tearing off some planks from the outside. These men were 
taken up by the police! It is almost needless to add that the 
Government used every effort to hush up the horrible truth, 
and to minimise the loss of life, which was reported at “ about 
500”; no one was allowed to approach the spot till every trace 
of the calamity had been obliterated, but I have a very keen 
remembrance of the awe-stricken crowds who watched from a 
distance the long and horrible process of removing the dead 
bodies. 

It is to the credit of the Emperor Nicholas, that the two 
carpenters were liberated and rewarded by his direct inter- 
position.—I am, Sir, &c., ALEXR. WISIIAW. 

5 Parkfield Road, Liverpool, December 20th. 

[This was the catastrophe, we believe, in which a sentry stood 
to be roasted alive, because he had not been relieved.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 





PRINTERS’ DEVILRY. 

(To tHE Eprror or THE ‘* Sprcrator.’’} 
Sim,—Is it so certain that the misprint “ freshly-blown noses ” 
was an invention? Was it not rather an instance of the 
printer’s diablerie, from which, good and bad, we of the Paper- 
stainers’ Guild suffer such torments? The other day I indulged 
in a flowery paragraph about my heroine “warbling the love- 
notes of Rosine,” and it appeared as “ Nosine.” Further, I 
described her as a budding beauty, putting forth “new shoots 
of honour” every day ; and under the printers’ hands she put 
forth “ new streets of houses,”—a delightful person to take to 
wife, certainly, and a profitable ; but not poetic. 

But it is when our printers think for us, and set us right, 
that we suffer most. If language was given us to conceal our 
thoughts, I sometimes think their thoughts were given them to 
conceal our language. My heroine was described by me as of a 
Creole’s disposition, and on one touching occasion her voice 
sounded like an Eolian harp. Putting two and two together, 
this became a“ Creolian harp.” Obviously, the printer thought 
that the lady, like to her in Thackeray’s “ Codlingsby,” carried 
about with her an instrument “of the kind peculiar to her 
nation.” In agraver moment, indulging in historic disserta- 
tion, I described “ General Hoche” as about to do something 
“in a few days.” ‘The printer, or reader, queried the latter ex- 
pression, as, in his opinion, a vile phrase; and called the 
eminent soldier “ General Hooke.” I was forced to point out 
to him that “in a few days” was very good English, and 
“ General Hooke” very bad French.—I am, Sir, &c., 

INKPEN. 


THE MISPRINTS IN TENNYSON, 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘SpEcTaTOR.’’] 
Srr,—The misprint in Mr. Tennyson’s “ Guinevere,” noticed 
in your article on “ Bad Handwriting,’ seems to have been 
corrected ; but another remains in the one-volume edition which 
is really too absurd,—namely, “ modest” for “ modish,” in the 
“Talking Oak,”’— 

“The modest Cupid of the day, 

And sbrill’d his tinsel shaft.” 


” 


This mistake has held its ground since 1872, for it appears in 
the large edition of that year, published by Strahan and Co. 
That such blunders should be made is, as you say, strange, but 
that they should remain for ten years is still stranger. Whose 
fault is it? Mr.'Tennyson is known to be peculiarly sensitive 
to such slips. Can no one at the printing-office be found to 
relieve him and his publisher of the annoyance of such slips P— 


[It is dangerous, sometimes, to jest. We have received a letter 
fiercely scolding us for saying that Mr. Plunket, though a Tory 
and an Irishman, usually adhered to truth and common-sense 
“That,” says the writer, ‘‘ means that Tories and Irishmen are 
usually fools and liars, and is wholly unworthy of the Spectator’? 
Can our correspondent really not see that the sentence is a jest, 
intended to hit those who extravagantly distrust Tories and 
Irishmen? Suppose we had written, “ Dr. Magee, though a 
Bishop, is a human being.’ Would that have meant that the 
rest of the Episcopal Bench were not human beings ?—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 
—_>——_ 
THE SAILOR GIRL. 
Wuen the Wild Geese* were flying to Flanders away, 
I clung to my Desmond, beseeching him stay ; 
But the stern trumpet sounded its summons to sea, 
And afar the ship bore him, mabouchal, machree ! + 


And first he sent letters, and then he sent none, 

And thrice into prison I dreamt he was thrown; 

So I shore my long tresses, and stained my face brown, 
And went for a sailor from Limerick town. 


Oh! the ropes cut my fingers, but steadfast I strove, 

Till I reached the Low Country in search of my love; 

There I heard how at Blenheim his heart was so high, 

That they carried him captive, refusing to fly. 

With that, to King William himself I was brought, 

And his mercy for Desmond with tears I besought. 

He considered my story, then smiling, says he, 

“The young Irish rebel, for your sake, is free. 

Bring the varlet before us. Now, Desmond O’Hea, 

Myself has decided your sentence to day ; 

You must marry your sailor, with bell, book, and ring, 

And here is her dowry,” cried William the King. 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 





AGLALIA. 

Tue tamarisks bow’d their heads, compell’d 
By no ungentle force ; 

The breeze a sunny fragrance held, 
Mingled of sea and gorse ; 

And:on the turf the daisies shone ; 
The heaving turf’s desire 

Was plainly to be trodden on ; 
The daisies were on fire 

For something far more pure and warm 
Than they ; and on them there 

I, for a moment, saw thy form 


Rise in the happy air. Henry PatMore. 








ART. 
Ee 
CRITICISM AND THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


Tue present Exhibition of Cabinet Pictures in oil at the Dudley 
Gallery derives a certain amount of quasi-melancholy interest. 
from the fact—if fact it be--that it is the last which will be 
held by the artists whose associated names have been familiar 
to the public for more than a dozen years as the Dudley Gallery 
Committee. We have no means of knowing whether the report 
be a true one, but it has been given full publicity in several of 
our contemporaries that the exhibition is, financially speaking, 
unsuccessful, and that the resolve has been taken by the 
members of the Committee to discontinue the exhibition. All 
lovers of English Art will, we think, be sorry for this,—less, 
perhaps, for the actual gap which will be caused thereby, 
than because the “ Dudley ” was in its inception an almost 
first protest against the vested interests in Art. It arose from 
the not unnatural desire of the younger artists, to secure some 
representation for themselves, to have a room where their pic- 
tures might be seen, if not with the pomp of Burlington 
House or the old Water-Colour Societies, at least in decent com- 
fort. With wonderful pluck, discretion, or good-fortune, they 





I an, Sir, &c., E. 


* The remains of the Irish Jacobite party who took service in France, 
+ ‘*Mabouchal, machree!” ‘‘ My own boy, my heart!” 
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chose, perhaps, the only room in London where such an exhibition 
would have been successful, and with the help of a good many 
of the older artists, started on their way with every prospect of 
success. How isit that their success has failed them, how is it 
that an exhibition founded upon so certain a want, can no longer 
pay its way ? The answer is a very simple one, and if we may be 
pardoned the egotism of saying 80, we foreshadowed the present 
state of things, in an article upon this Gallery written in the 
Spectutor four years since. We there said,—* A change is in 
gome respects coming upon these exhibitions at the Egyptian 
Hall, in so far as they are becoming almost entirely the work 
of a certain clique. With a Committee numbering between 
fifty and sixty artists, nearly all of whom are exhibitors, there 
is little room for the exhibition of the outside artists’ work, and 
the old grievance at the Royal Academy, of the space taken up 
by the indifferent works of the members of that body, is re- 
peated here on a smaller scale.” It needed little prophetic 
wisdom to discover that, if such was the case, the Gallery 
must sooner or later “ come to grief.” Its very essence should 
have been a fair representation of little-known talent, whereas it 
soon grew to be an immoderately large representation of mediocre 
talent. The idea on which the Gallery was founded was a 
good one, but the artists were not sufficiently wise in their 
generation to carry it out; the temptation was great, and it was 
yielded to. The Dudley became, practically, as regards outside 
exhibitors, worse than the Academy, simply because there was 
less comparative good wall-space; the Committee, as a matter 
of fact, filled the “line” with their own pictures. 

In the present exhibition there is little or nothing that calls 
for special notice, and the occasion seems to be a good one to 
consider a few of the obstacles that stand in the way of a satis- 
factory collection and criticism of the work of our younger artists, 
for we would hope that, if the exhibition as we now have it is 
doomed to perish, it may rise from its ashes ina fairer form, and 
we would wish to make one or two suggestions towards such an 
end. Picture exhibitions in London are, at the present time, 
exceptionally numerous, and, comparatively speaking, of excep- 
tional merit. It therefore follows that an exhibition which does 
not contain a large proportion of first-rate talent, must depend 
upon some special attraction unsupplied by the other galleries. 
Now, to all people interested in Art, there are few greater pleasures 
than examining the work of young artists, helping them where 
help is possible, and encouraging them where encouragement is 
necessary. It would, therefore, we think, be a quite sufficient 
special attraction to any small picture-gallery, that it 
fairly represented the work of the younger painters. But 
in forming a collection of young artists’ work, there are 
great difficulties to be contended with. In the first place, 
it is evident that the work must be, as a whole, excessively 
faulty, and though the faults are not necessarily such as to 
condemn the work utterly to a really experienced eye, yet the 
present state of Art knowledge in England is so inadequate, 
especially amongst writers for the public Press, that the faults 
of inexperience, and the shortcomings of inadequate execution, are 
easily mistaken for defects of either insolence or carelessness, and 
condemned aceordingly. Nor is it strange that young artists 
should hesitate to expose immature efforts to criticism which 
they feel will recognise the failure, while it misses the attempt, 
and will appreciate the shortcomings, without understanding the 
difficulties. Curiously enough, the solution of this part of the 
difficulty chietly lies in the hands of a very small body of men, and 
those men are the “ Editors.” It is not too much to say that 
with a little trouble and a little public spirit, there might be 
a thoroughly sound body of artistic criticism (it would not be 
deep, but quite honest and trustworthy, as far as it went) pro- 
duced by the London Press within a few months, simply by the 
Editors demanding from their writers on Art the following condi- 
tions :—First, that the critic should not be attached especially 
to any one school of modern Art; second, that he should have 
an effective knowledge of the half-dozen chief methods in use at 
the present day in picture production, oil-painting, water-colour 
painting, pencil drawing, chalk drawing, etching, and charcoal 
drawing; third, that he should understand the first prin- 
ciples of Decoration; and fourth, that he should have 
passed at least three months in the practical study of 
anatomy. What we understand by an effective know- 
ledge of the above subjects, is the power of so using them 
as to produce works in each medium of sufficient quality 
to prove that the worker has understood the capacities of his 
material, and appreciates the right method of using it. It 





vould be manifestly unjust to require any very high standard 
of proficiency, and it may be fairly doubted whether great pro- 
ficiency in one medium, even if it were obtained, would not be 
detrimental to the general power of appreciation which is one 
of the critic’s most necessary qualifications. It is humanly 
certain that men possessed of the above qualifications, and suf- 
ficient literary capacity to employ them rightly, are to be found 
by hundreds in London; but there must be more than that 
required from a writer on Art. The above is only the alphabet 
which he should have been taught; whether he ever puts it to 
a reasonable use, depends upon quite other and personal qualities. 
And, perhaps, while we are on this subject, we can hardly 
do better than say what we consider those qualities to be, 
though, in truth, they have little to do with the Dudley 
Gallery. The first is, we think, the one indicated by 
the old Terentian speech, ‘Homo sum: nihil humani a me 
alienum puto.” Each picture must, indeed, be in turn (like 
the various ladies whom Mr. Gilbert’s eccentric hero meets in 
Engaged) “the tree upon which the tlower of his heart grows,” 
and this, too, without conscious inconstancy. This, perhaps, 
would not be so difficult, were it not that the sympathy which is 
required from him can never be allowed to get the better of his 
judgment. He is required to be, as Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
once put it, “ John’s John ; the real John, and other people’s 
John,” allat the same time; for he has to see what John’s idea has 
been, what John’s reality is, and what it appears to other people. 
Nor is this altogether sufficient for our ideal critic, for he must 
be as great an expert in emotions, as is Mr. Bryce-Wright in 
precious stones. He must know the qualities of them, either 
in the rough or the cut-and-polished gem, their comparative 
values, their defects and excellencies, and be able to pick out 
the reality froma multitude of shams. If he cannot do this, he 
is not a critic at all, and this quality is like that of poetry — 
“orn, not made.” One man has it, and another has not; and 
you may tind a man with the true critical faculty drumming 
with a pint pot upon a tavern-table, and utterly unable to give 
you a single reason for his words, which are yet—viiht. 

We have spoken only of the necessary qualifications of the 
Art writer, to which, if he is to be an accomplished critic, many 
things must be added. He must know men and manners, not 
“in Society ” or “out of Society,” but in the world at large. 
He must have read much and thought more, and travelled over 
the world as an observer rather than as a tourist. He must know 
how ancient civilisations have gradually produced the one of which 
he has practical experience, and how all Art, like all knowledge, is 
only an outgrowth from men’s experience, emotion, and suffering, 
He must have discarded any hindrance to his clear sight all round 
him, and must have pressed forward eagerly towards the light, 
“even though it eame through a chink in the walls of the 
temple.’’ And perhaps the most necessary qualification of all 
is that he must live alone,—not physically, but intellectually 
and emotionally, and must judge independently of his friends 
or enemies, 

There are many by-paths from the road of Art, which are ditli- 
cult to follow, but none, we think, much more difficult than this 
one of critic, if it be only faithfully performed ; for just see what 
it comes to, when we sum it up. To be content to appreciate 
rather than to perform; to sink your identity in that of your 
subject; to oftentimes wound your friends and please your 
foes ; to condemn while you sympathise, and to judge while you 
praise; to hold the balance fairly between imagination and reali- 
sation, ambition and humility, conception and result; to give 
technical skill its right position, and noble meaning its proper 
place; to depress where you would encourage, and irritate where 
you would please; to be called a liar by some, and thought a 
fool by many ;—all this must be your frequent experience. But, 
perhaps, harder than all, is it to feel that one writes one’s heart 
out, daily or weekly, and produces no effect; that ignorance, 
and prejudice, and vested interests, and general indifference, 
are too strong for one’s efforts, and all one’s endeavour is but 
like that of a wave which splashes a few drops over the sea- 
wall, to be sucked up heedlessly by the dry sand beyond. Still, 
it is something to have “ got leave to work,” as Mrs. Browning 
once said; and amongst the thousand discomforts and dis- 
appointments of the critic’s life, there come pleasant moments, 
when some one he has helped or appreciated writes him a 
friendly letter, and says “he has been of use.” That is the 
great thing, after all, and makes up for a vast quantity of mis- 
conception, dislike, and solitude. H.C. 
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MEMOIRS OF COUNT MIOT DE MELITO.* 


Nvumerovs and important as have been the works recently pub- 
lished, in English, French, and German, which profess to throw, 
from private sources, a flood of light upon the history of the 
First French Revolution and the First Empire, there, perhaps, 
is none that will compare, in ordinary English eyes, as a revela- 


tion of the character of the author, with these two volumes. 


Count Miot de Melito, whose “ Notes ” of the events that came 
under his eye in France are here given to the public by his son- 
in-law, cannot say of these events, Magna pars fui. He was 
associated with the First Napoleon, who respected him, even 
although he was sometimes rude to him, as he was to every one 
who ventured to indicate that he had a mind of his own. 
But Napoleonism neither dazzled nor demoralised him; it did 
not even tempt Miot to an imitation of its modes of conduct- 
ing life generally by cutting its Gordian knots. He seems 
rather of that sober, reliable, departmental stuff, of which good 
officials, of the sort Mr. Trollope is so fond of, are made, 
which might supply aide-de-camps to a Wellington, but hardly 
to a Bonaparte. But it is the very simplicity and sobriety 
of the man and of his narrative that will please the English 
reader ; it seems to be impossible to doubt his veracity. Besides, 
M. Miot has few scandals of the Goldsmith or of the Bourrienne 
class to give; he seems to have gone through life “ gently scan- 
ning,’ not only his brother-man, but—an exceptional act for a 
Frenchman—his “ sister-woman.” To complete the accepta- 
bility of these Memoirs to English readers, they have been trans- 
lated so admirably by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie, 
that one altogether forgets in reading that he has not an original 
work in his hand. 

The future Count Miot was born at Versailles in 1762, and 
was intended by his parents for a military life. His instincts 
and tendencies were, however, essentially diplomatic, and the 
only event of importance which he noted in his purely military 
career is the discontent of the French troops considerably 
before the period of the Revolution, on account of the attempts 
made to remodel the army after the Prussian pattern, and which 
seemed to have helped to make it utterly untrustworthy when the 
shock of Revolution actually did come. Before and during the 
“Terror,” Miot appears to have been almost a neutral-tinted poli- 
tician, holding, no doubt, as all sound departmentalists do, that 
“ whate’er is best administered is best.’’ Probably, however, he 
had Royalist leanings all through the Revolution and the Empire, 
and it is certain that he was denounced and very nearly lost his 
life during the “ Terror,” as being a “ Moderate.” Still he con- 
tinued to rise as a military diplomatist, holding in succession 
the offices of Comptroller-General in the administration of 
Military Affairs, Secretary-General in the Ministry of Forcign 
Affairs, and “ Commissioner of External Relations.” M. Miot 
and his narrative do not become of special value till 1795, when 
he became French Minister at Turin. There he came into close 
contact with Bonaparte, at that time the victorious General in 
Italy and the mad lover of his wife Josephine, but scarcely con- 
sidered as yet more than a formidable rival to Moreau. He was 
frank enough in imparting his personal designs to the Minister 
of the Republic : 

“ T was aroused at half-past two in the morning of the 28th. Bona- 
parte had just arrived, and while the dinner that had been prepared 
for the preceding evening was being got ready, I remained for an hour 
by the fireside alone with the General. From notes I made at the 
time, I will now give an exact account of our interview. He took 
up the conversation almost where he had dropped it on the occasion 
of our last interviews at Milan. He defended the resolution he had 
taken to support the 18th Fructidor, by arguments which I have 
already recorded. ‘ But do not imagine,’ continued he, ‘ that I re- 
solved on so doing because of any conformity of ideas with those of 
the men whom I supported. I did not choose that the Bourbons 
should return, especially if brought back by Moreau’s army and by 
Pichegru. The papers found in D’Entraigues’ portfolio had sufficiently 
enlightened me as to the projects of those two Generals. I do not 
care to play the part of Monk; I will not play it myself, and I do 
not choose that others shall do so. But those Paris lawyers who have 
got into the Directory understand nothing of government. They are 
poor creatures. I am going tosee what they want to do at Rastadt ; 
bat I doubt much that we shall understand each other, or long agree 
together. They are jealous of me, I know, and notwithstanding all 
their flattery, lam not their dupe; they fear more than they love me. 
They were in a great hurry to make me General of the army of 
England, so that they might get me out of Italy, where I am the 
master, and am more of a Sovereign than commander of an army. 








* Memoirs of Count Miot de Melito. Edited by General Fleischmann. From the 
French, by Mrs. Cashe? Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. 2 vols Samp-on 
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They will see how things go on when I am not there. I am leaving 
Berthier, but he is not fit for the chief command, and I predict will 
only make blunders. As for myself, my dear Miot, I may inform 
you I can no longer obey ; I have tasted command, and I cannot ive 
it up. Ihave made up my mind, if I cannot be master I shall leaya 
France; I do not choose to have done so much for her, and then 
hand her over to lawyers.’ ” 

At Turin, Miot formed an opinion of Bonaparte’s character and 
designs, from which he never swerved. He considered him as 
an absolutely selfish man, who, almost from the beginning of 
his military career, had conceived the design of overthrowing 
the Republic, and establishing his own dynasty on the French 
throne. He confirms, however, the general belief as to Bona- 
parte’s fatalism and superstition, and seems to hold, as does 
Professor Seeley, that, after the expedition to Egypt, which 
saturated Bonaparte with Orientalism, he dreamed of playing 
the véle of a Mahommed. 

Otherwise there was nothing very remarkable in Miot’s life 
in Turin. He was succeeded, in 1798, by Ginguéné, a Repub. 
lican philosophe, of whom and of Garat, who was sent as 
Ambassador to Naples, he gives a description which is not 
inapplicable to some of the politicians that have come to the 
front in France under the present Republican régime :— 

“They were both clever men, but in proportion as I took pleasure 

in conversing with them on literary and philosophical subjects, I was 
surprised at their diplomatic language, and their strange ideas of the 
functions which they were about to fulfil. They were quite in the 
clouds; they were preceptors of kings, and not ambassadors. As they 
had never had any experience of the difficulties which the habits and 
prejudices of peoples oppose to innovators, they seemed to be un. 
aware that time only wears out errors, that they must be sapped at 
their bases by the patient spread of instruction in the lower classes 
of society, and that to attack prejudices in the front is to give them 
new strength. Not such were the means which these gentlemen pro- 
posed toemploy. ‘They were resolved to respect neither public nor 
private manners or customs, to conform to no usages, and, above all, 
to withstand the etiquette of Courts. They intended to be as in- 
flexible in outward forms as in principles, and brought philosophical 
intolerance to the overthrow of religious intolerance. I soon per- 
ceived that I could not attain to their height, and that they pitied 
my simplicity and the timid course I had observed.” 
When Miot returned to Paris in that same year, he found the 
way prepared for Cesarism by the weakness of the Directory, 
and the dissoluteness of the society of which Barras had been 
the appropriate leader. His account of the revolution which 
ended in Napoleon being made Tirst Consul is very interesting. 
Miot confirms the view, insisted on with vehemence by De 
Quincey, in the remarkable essay in which he contrasts 
Charlemagne and Bonaparte, that Napoleon was on that 
memorable occasion altogether unnerved, and that it was Lucien, 
not he, who “ grasped the skirts of happy chance, and breasted 
the blows of circumstance.” 

Miot had now become diplomatically attached to, and person- 
ally intimate with, Joseph Bonaparte, and it was through him 
that he became acquainted with his brother’s various intentions. 
The whole book, indeed, tends somewhat to raise one’s opinion 
of Joseph. He seems, of all the Bonapartes, to have had most 
heart and conscience, though that certainly means very little. 
but he was weak, and above all, he was no soldier; and one of 
the most characteristically cynical outbursts of Napoleonism 
recorded here consists of what Napoleon said of Joseph’s 
military prospects. ‘ He must get promotion, a decent wound, 
and areputation. It is not so difficult as you might think. I 
shall do for him what I did for Moreau; I will give him a bigger 
army than the enemy’s. He shall have everything, that is to 
say ; I shall keep the rest to myself. With all this he can wina 
battle, and then he is on a line with the other military 
Yet, after a fashion, Napoleon loved Joseph,— 
perhaps, as he once said, from habit, and because he 
was his elder. Joseph certainly obtained a larger measure 
of his confidence than any other member of his family ; and 
he did more by sheer tenacity than Lucien, with all his 
temper, to obstruct his designs and arouse his wrath. As 
Joseph was appointed to a high place in the camp at Boulogne, 
formed fora descent on England, we get from his Achates, Miot, 
some fresh light on that extraordinary design, and we are in- 
clined to believe, from these “ Notes,” that the formation of that 
cemp was not, at least at first, a ruse to throw the military 
Powers on the Continent off their guard, but that Napoleon 
really contemplated an invasion, until he was dissuaded from it, 
as being impracticable, by his engineers, and until the defeat of 
the Spanish fleet near Corunna came to clinch their arguments. 
On one point, however, Miot seems decided,—Napoleon did not 
intend personally to lead the expedition. Another fact whic 
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Miot tells us for the first time, and which he obtained from 
Joseph Bonaparte, has a curious historical interest :— 

«One confidence has led to another, and lastly Joseph Bonaparte 
revealed a very singular circumstance, * About three months ago,’ 
said he, ‘the First Consul received from the Pretender (Louis XVIII.) 
a letter of four pages, written entirely in his own hand. It contains 
a kind of renunciation of the throne; but at the same time calls 
upon Bonaparte to consider whether, since he has been so great a 
benefactor to France, it would not be consonant with his greatness, 
his generosity, nay, even his humanity, to recall che true heir of this 
ancient monarchy to the Sovereign power, by securing to him the 
position that would become vacant on the death of the present head 
of the Government. The lettor also contains warm praise of our First 
Magistrate, and states that commands have been laid on all Royalists 
dwelling on French soil to remain perfectiy quiescent, and neither to 
plan nor attempt anything against the existing Government.’ Our 
informant had seen this letter, but it was not in his possession. I 
did not, therefore, see it myself ; but I can affirm that if this state- 
ment be untrue, the falsehood cannot be laid to the charge of Joseph 
Bonaparte.” 

Tf this is truae—and Miot expresses himself confidently on that 
head—it will certainly account adequately for Napoleon’s 
peculiar conduct to the Emigrés. 

After the development of the First Consulship into the Empire, 
and with the beginning of the second volume, the historical 
interest in these ‘ Notes” begins to flag. Although Miot saw 
Talleyrand, Fouché, and others of the secondary characters of 
the Empire, he did not come so close to them as to be able to give 
original portraits ; at the same time, he evidently takes the now 
almost universally accepted view of Talleyrand, that he was 
just such another as Napoleon—with a Jesuitical twist—and 
that he had very largély to do with Napoleon’s final fall. Miot 
does not believe that the declaration by Napoleon of the Empire 
was 2 wise step,on the personal side. It was not genuinely 
popular, and necessitated a continuance of those military de- 
signs which really proved his ruin, and caused Europe to ery out 
“ Assez de Bonaparte,” and even France herself to join in the 
ery. What made these military adventures all the more heinous 
is, that Napoleon himvelf knew they were not required in the 
interest of France, and undertook them solely for dynastic 
During the crisis of the Empire, Miot was not 
in Paris, but with Joseph Bonaparte in Spain. He 
not engaged in the military operations, and his narrative 
of the Peninsular War mizht with advantage have been 
compressed by the editor. Still, it is fair and clear, and does 
full justice to the English troops, and particularly to Sir John 
Moore and his command at Corunna. Miot witnessed the 
downfall of the Empire, and aided in the withdrawal of his 
friend and patron Joseph to America, where, indeed, he visited 
him in 1825, at which time Joseph was established, under the 
title of the Count de Survilliers, as one of the largest land- 
holders in the State of New York. But with the battle of 
Waterloo, these memoirs in reality come toan end. Although 
from a purely historical point of view and as an elucidation 
of Napoleonic history, they cannot be considered equal to the 
Meinoirs of Madaine de Réiiusat—a comparison of the accounts 
of the execution of the Due d’Enghien will show what we mean 
—they are only second to these, and not a few people will find 
them more generally pleasing reading. 
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SELECTIONS OF SONNETS.* 
Mr. Wanpineton’s selection from the Sonnets of “the Poets 
of the Past” is the third of the kind we have had within the 
last few years. First, there was, in 1873, Mr. Dennis’s ad- 
mirable little selection, of which we have just received the 
second edition; then came, in 1880, Mr. David Main’s mag- 
nificent quarto (also published in an octavo form), containing 
between 400 and 500 sonnets, and hardly omitting a dozen that 
any lover of poetry would miss, except, of course, those by 
writers still living. Lastly, we have this dainty little sclection 
by Mr. Waddington, who has already given us a selection from 
the sonnets of living writers, which he now supplements by a 
We can hardly 
advantageously compare this selection with Mr. Main’s, which 
Was intended to be exhaustive, and contained more than double 
the number of Waddington’s. may 
it with Mr. Dennis’s, the number of which is very near in- 


selection trom poets who are no longer with us. 
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deed to that of Mr. Waddington’s, though the latter collector 


has, of course, had the advantage of the labours of his prede- 
cessor,—an advantage of which he has very properly availed him- 
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self, as he has adopted some of the titles suggested by Mr. Dennis, 
which are not used, so far as we know, in any other selection. 
The chief difference between the two is this, that Mr. Wadding- 
ton has endeavoured to represent a large number of poets,— 
about seventy-five distinct poets, we believe, being put under 
contribution for these 216 sonnets,—while Mr. Dennis has given 
us a more adequate representation of the greater sonnet-writers, 
by choosing from them more freely, having given us 16 sonnets 
from only fifty-three distinct sources. It does not do to dog- 
matise too much as to the discretion shown in such matters. 
The present writer has often found that a poem which 
had taken no hold upon his own mind till his attention 
was caught by the point of view which the same poem 
presented to another, has become afterwards a great favourite. 
And so much depends on the capacity for seizing the right 
point of view, that a prudent man will hesitate very much iu 
deciding that any poem which a man of good taste has selected, 
is unworthy of au anthology like these. Tor instance, Mr. 
Waddington, who seems to us in his notes to reflect too often 
indirectly on the taste of his predecessor by specially assailing 
a sonnet which that predecessor had chosen, makes the following 
attack on a certainly rather grandiose and windy sonnet of 
Coleridge’s, the sonnet written after reading Schiller’s Robbers. 
* Perhaps the very worst of all his sonnets,—and he wrote, if 
we remember rightly, about twenty-five,—is that ‘To the 
Author of The Robbers,’ of which Wordsworth very justly 


ObD- 
served that it was ‘too much of a rant for his taste.’” 
no doubt the sonnet is fairly open to such a criticism. Tere i 
is, as Mr. Dennis has given it :— 

“7o true AvctTuor OF ‘THE Rospers.’ 
Schiller! that hour [ would have wished to die, 
If through the shuddering midnight I had sent 
From the dark dungeon of the tower tim« 
That fearful voice, a famished Father's ery — 
Lest in some after moment aught more mean 
Might stamp me mortai! <A triamphant shout 
Black Horror screamed, and all her goblin rout 
Diminished shrunk from the more withering scene 
Ah! Bard, tremendous in sublimity ! 
Could I behold thee in thy loftier mood, 
Wandering at eve with finely frenzied eye 
Beneath some vast old tempest-swinging wood ! 
Awhile with mute awe gazing | would brood : 
Then weep aloud in a wild ecstasy !” 


-rent 
rent, 


But if we are to have any respect to the personal and biographi 
significance of a poem in such a selection as this, we should cer- 


1 
tainly desire to have carefully preserved for us this retlection in 
nature of the “Sturm und Drang 


Coleridge's g " passion of the 
pre-revolutionary period. 


worth, passed through a very 


Coleridge, no doubt, unlike Words- 
gusty spring-time. Many of 
intellec- 


tual excitement which he could not feel, and this, perhaps, 


his early poems represented a mere wish for an 
may account for the opium-eating of his later years. In this 
sonnet, the excessive exultation of youth in the capacity 
getting excited, is expressed with a good deal of power; and 
though it may well be “too much of a rant” for a mature 
it delineates, with no little effectiveness, that premature rapt 
in the anticipation of strong emotion not yet felt, which 
marks the dawning of real power, both in nations and in indi- 
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viduals. Taken in connection with the tranquil and musing 
sonnet of Coleridge’s next quoted by Mr. Dennis,—that to th: 
* River Otter,’—and the noble one on “Fancy in Nubibus” 
(quoted by both the selectors), it seems to us singularly well 


of a very ere 





chosen to give some conception of the nature 





poet whose sonnets were by no means the best, or nearl: 
On the whole, we prefer Mr. Deunis’s three 
Coleridgian sonnets, as expressions of the poet and man, to Mr. 


best, of his poems. 


Waddington’s four, though we quite admit that in the “ Fare- 
well to Love,” which Mr. Dennis does not give us, M 
Waldington embodies a fine bit of self-portraiture :— 
“ FAREWELL To LOVE. 
Farewell, sweet Love! yet blame you not my trut 


More fondly ne’er did mother eye her child 
Than I your form. Yours were my hopes of . 
And as you shaped my thoughts, I sighed or smite:d. 
While most were wooing wealth, or gaily swervi: 
To pleasure’s secret haunts, and some apart 
Stood strong in pride, self-conscious of deserving, 
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To you I gave my whole, weak, wishing heart. 
And when I met the maid that realised 

Your fair creations, and had won her kindness 

Say but for her if aught on earth [ prized! 
Your dream alone [ dreamt, and caught your blindu: 

O grief !—but farewell Love! I will go play 

With thoughts that please me less, and less 
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Mr. Waddington attacks, or seems to attack, his pre] 
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again, in his note on the sonnets taken from Charles Lamb, 
from whom Mr. Dennis has selected but one sonnet, a sonnet 
which is, we think, far the most characteristic of Lamb that he 
could have selected, the one on “ Leisure’ :— 
“ LEISURE. 
They talk of Time and of Time’s galling yoke, 
That like a millstone on man’s mind doth press, 
Which only works and business can redress ; 
Of divine Leisure such foul lies are spoke, 
Wounding her fair gifts with calumnious stroke. 
But might I, fed with silent meditation, 
Assoiléd live from that fiend, Occupation— 
Improbus Labor, which my spirits hath broke— 
I’d drink of Time’s rich cup, and never surfeit, 
Fling in more days than went to make the gem 
That crowned the white top of Methusalem ; 
Yea, on my weak neck take and never forfeit, 
Like Atlas bearing up the dainty sky, 
The heaven-sweet burden of eternity.” 
On this sonnet, Mr. Waddington, who rejects it, writes, in com- 
paring it with one chosen by himself, called “ Innocence,”—* It 
is less objectionable than his sonnet on ‘ Leisure,’ with its 
comic ‘ white top of Methusalem,’ and the dull, unpoetic lines, 
“ Which only works and business can redress,” 
“Tmprobus Labor, which my spirits hath broke,”’ 
where the effect of the lines criticised—which stand far apart 
in the original—is by no means fairly given. To us, this 
sonnet represents Lamb’s gentle but rather slipshod muse most 
admirably, while the whole sonnet has just that hare-brained 
vivacity and humour about it which brought Lamb nearest to 
the true poetic mood, which he hardly ever quite reached. We 
deny entirely that either of the lines criticised is, in its context, 
dull or unpoetic. The former line is intended ironically, and 
I : Lis 
says very aptly what it means. The second line has in it just 
the freakish kick-up of a horse, as he gets into his field out of 
the shafts, and is one of the best and most characteristic lines 
in the sonnet. Mr. Waddington’s two first specimens from 
Lamb are marked by that simplesse, rather than simplicity, 
which Lamb affected when he did not give rein to his humour ; 
hile the third, the one on the proper names of English girls, 
is a mere oddity, without any of the racy, personal humour of 
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the one on Leisure.” 

But to compare the two selections ou higher ground :—Mr. 
Waddington gives us thirteen of Shalkespeare’s sonnets, and 
Mr. Dennis twenty-nine. Of course, the larger selection con- 
tains many exquisite sonnets which are necessarily omitted in 
the smaller,—amongst them the noble sonnet ending :— 

“This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 

But weep to have that which it fears to lose.” 
Still more do we regret the paucity of Mr. Waddington’s 
selections from Wordsworth’s sonnets, of which he gives us 
sixteen, while Mr. Dennis gives us twenty-six. Some sonnets 
which we deem amongst Wordsworth’s noblest poems are given 
by neither of them; for example, the sonnet beginning, “ Such 
age, how beautiful,” in which there is not a word which does 
not reflect the exquisite peace and delicacy of the picture, and 
again, the grand one named “ Mutability,” and the still more 
majestic one beginning, “ Methought I saw the footsteps of a 
throne.” And by so much as Mr. Dennis’s selection makes 
more of Wordsworth’s sonnets than Mr. Waddington’s, by that 
much we prefer it. Where Mr. Waddington’s selection differs 
from Mr. Dennis's, we usually concur with the latter. For 
example, Wordsworth’s controversial sonnet against a poet 
who “must laugh by precept only, and shed tears by rule,” is 
certainly far from worthy of a place amongst Wordsworth’s 
sixteen best sonnets, while to omit from that number the 
magnificent sonnet on Toussaint l’Ouverture must surely have 
been a mere blunder of oversight. Again, we greatly prefer 
Mr. Dennis’s selection from David Gray’s exquisite sonnets, to 
Mr. Waddington’s meagre, and not, in our opinion, happily 
chosen one. The truth is, we suspect, that Mr. Waddington’s 
taste in poetry is very different from that which, with Mr. 
Dennis, we ourselves approve. His extravagant praise, for in- 
stance, of a sonnet by William Drummond of Hawthornden, 
on “ Mary Magdalen,’—a most artificial, affected, and sensuous 
performance,—suggests how wide this difference rust be. Mr. 
Dennis’s selection, on the other hand,from William Drummond’s 
sonnets is a very fine one. 

Mr. Waddington, no doubt, means the strong point of his 
selection to be the number of the poets whom he has included, 
of whom over twenty are not represented at all by Mr. Dennis. 
And here he has now and then, no doubt, done us a great 








service; the first selected from Burns is beautiful,—for the 
second we do not care,—Sir Aubrey de Vere’s are both fine 
sonnets, and so is Alice Mary Blunt's; but most of his new 
names do not add what we should hope to the volume. The 
sonnet, for instance, by Henry Francis Cary, is formal and 
conventional, and, to our minds, quite unworthy of a place in 
such a selection; nor can we say we admire any one of the fiye 
by the Rev. Charles Strong at all sufficiently to have desired 
to see them placed amongst the 200 tinest sonnets of our past 
literature. Then, again, he gives us but one by a most 
lovely poet, John Clare, who has written other sonnets, con- 
tained in Mr. Dennis’s selection, more beautiful even than the 
beautiful one Mr. Waddington has preserved; and while we 
are grateful for the first of George Eliot’s, which is a gem, we 
regret that the second one, which is utterly spoiled by its last 
pretentiously enigmatic line, should have been retained,—like a 
jewel with a bad flaw in it,—in any anthology. Why, by 
the way, has neither selector, nor even Mr. Main in his much 
larger collection, given us Shelley’s most characteristic and im- 
posing sonnet, “ Lift not the painted veil which those who live 
call life ” ? 

On the whole, if we had to choose between the two smaller 
selections, we should choose Mr. Dennis’s, as representing the 
finer taste, as well as expressing more characteristically the 
power of English literature in this department of poetry. Mr, 
Waddington’s, nevertheless, is a most dainty volume, full of 
telling sonnets, and we might fairly assure the lover of poetry 
that “ both would be best.” 


MR. PAYN’S NEW NOVEL.* 

Tie older Mr. James Payn grows—we beg it to be understood 
that we allude to his literary age, that we refer, not to the man, 
but to the novelist—the cheerier he becomes, and the less he 
deals with the tragic side of human affairs. His spirits, as 
represented in three-volume samples, have been steadily going 
up for at least five or six novels; it would be safe to say, since 
the publication of The Best of Husbands. We cannot recall 
(and we are diligent readers of everything that the author of 
Lost Siv Massiugberd writes) a serious murder in any of his 
novels since that one. There is a murder in Not so Black as 
We're Puinted, but it is merely episodical, and it is so clear that 
the author himself did not think much of it as a murder, that 
one hardly takes it into account at all. The end to which the 
emulator of the Claimant’s fraud is brought in roi Buile, a 
later novel, is ingenious, and even horrible; but somehow it is 
not impressive, it does not seem to belong to the rest of the 
story, with its smart pleasantries and its general cheeriness, 
More episodical still, and not in the least tragic, is the murder of 
the girl in that very clever and amusing novel, A Confidential 
Agent. Increasing bouhomie, extending tolerance for the great 
and small weaknesses of humanity, distinguish this prolific 
writer’s later works. We must not be taken to mean that he 
treats crime kindly, that he extends tolerance to murder; far 
from it, but he skims over the ground upon which novelists of a 
less genial type tread heavily and lingeringly, making little of 
just that portion of his material of which they would ordinarily 
make much, and, having nothing whatever of the ghoul or the 
ogre in his literary nature, he fails to impress himself as 
a chronicler of any but the more light and airy kinds of crime 
and misdemeanour. He is irrepressibly cheerful; only that he 
hates cant of every kind, and more especially philosophical cant 
in particular, we should say, optimist, and he has a charming 
way of bringing everything right in the end, without wrenching 
his story into the desired position.: He always leaves off writing 
in a good humour, and his readers leave off reading him in 
the same; both in an increasing ratio, of late. 

The kindly shrewdness, the venomless longheadeduess of Mr. 
Payn’s later style, are attributes pleasing to readers who like 
something to think about in a novel, but not too much. He 
does not overdo this, as some of our great writers have done,— 
Thackeray, for instance, who was always buttonholing his 
older readers, and telling them that the love and the love- 
making were all moonshine, and that he and his crony knew it 
—but he keeps the balance fairly between narrative and side 
comment, while he reveals his personality pleasantly by his 
thorough appreciation of the domesticities, and his doggedly 
good opinion of women. Of course, in his long and successful 
career as a novelist he has been obliged to do violence to his 
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feelings and his convictions; many times he has had to portray 
what Dick Swiveller’s Marchioness, in speaking of Miss Sally 
Brass, called a “ one-er;” but he never likes the task, his heart 
isnot in it; he “lacks gall,” he does not really believe a word of 
it. Little foibles, little faults, small absurdities (which he re- 
gards from a man’s partly paternal, partly patronising, stand- 
point), if you please; but no serious vices, no big things in 
feminine badness for him, the girls in whose books might all 
have sat to Mr. Leslie, and most of the women to King 
Solomon, for their portraits. This agreeable and praiseworthy 
peculiarity comes out strongly in Mr. Payn’s new novel, which 
js of a peaceful and chatty order, and for which he has selected 
a quiet scene, a group of personages of well-marked individuality, 
with a good deal of pleasant whimsicality among them, and 
quite a pet young lady for his heroine. We do not believe that 
Mr. Payn ever does pronounce the “Bless you, my children !” 
for which he is called upon about twice a year, over the pair of 
happy lovers who have their own way at the end of the story, 
without cherishing a slight grudge against the gentleman, and 
a secret conviction that the lady is too good for him. 

Ella Josceline, the “grape” that has grown from that 
“thorn,” the Hon. George Emilius Josceline, is one of the 
author’s happiest portraits of girlhood, for he has actually 
made her decidedly clever, and a successful artist, as well as 
good, devoted, unselfish, and charming. He has drawn her 
character with more than usual care, and developed it with 
more than customary fullness ; he trusts hardly at all to incident 
for the interest of his story, and he indulges to the full in his 
cheerful spirit, and his bright, hap-hazard raillery. 

Around the one sad and sombre figure of the selfish and un- 
principled father of Ella, cluster a number of people, mostly 
good, a few indifferent, and all amusing. They play their 
parts in a very simple drama, on a very small stage—the 
Ultramarine Hotel at Wallington is ground not more extensive 
than might be supposed to serve the purposes of a Christmas 
story—but they have the true comedy touch about them, from 
the landlady, who regards the human race as composed not of 
men and women, but of lodgers, “ permanencies” or “ tem- 
poraries,” and whose customers’ wishes are law, “except that 
they couldn’t so much as get an oyster opened on Sunday,” to 
the mysterious personage of supposed royal blood, with a 
sneaking secretary who is like Gashford in Burnaby Rudge, 
without the melodrama, and with a different kind of master. 
In “Mr. Edward,” who is ‘‘ His Highness” to his household 
and his friends, a well-known figure, who has but recently dis- 
appeared from amongst us, may easily be recognised. There 
is nothing in the least offensive, there is not even a touch of 
ridicule, of anything but a little kindly quizzing in the por- 
traiture ; still, we think that if Mr. Payn had not been under a 
mistaken impression that the lately-deceased Count Stuart 
d’Albanie left no successor, whereas Count d’Albanie’s son is a 
distinguished ex-colonel of Austrian cavalry, he would not have 
pressed “Mr. Edward” into the service of his ingenious and 
amusing story. 

The ladies are the strong point of the book ; we wonder whether 
any of the company at the real Ultramarine of the genuine 
Wallington Bay had any dark suspicions of the “chiel” and 
his note-book, while Mr. Payn was making himself perfectly 
charming “all round,” and the artist, the doctor, the retired 
Indian official, the magisterial and terrible lady, known in these 
pages as Mrs. Armytage ; the “ poor creature ”’ who, “ instead of 
entering a profession like every other young man in his position, 
took to writing ;” the delightful Mrs. Wallace, and dear little 
Davey, (we have met him beforein Mr. Payn’s novels, and we deeply 
lament his death in this one), were all trotting themselves out 
before his benignant spectacles? Then there are Mr. and Mrs. 
Percival Lott, the amusing pair who are suspected of being 
bride and bridegroom, and deepen the impression by every 
attempt they make to remove it; they have, of course, 
got over their susceptibility, with the soft impeachment 
itself, but if they have any sense of humour (and their 
lot would be too awful to contemplate, especially in the good- 
natured mood into which reading this novel puts one, if they 
have not), they must laugh a good deal at finding how perfectly 
their tactique was seen through by one urbane sojourner at the 
Ultramarine. The dialogues between Felspar, tke artist, and 
the “ poor creature” who has “ taken to writing,” and the little 
side-lights on the business of literature are very amusing. 
There is a picnic, which reminds us of the party in Jacob Faith- 
ful; and there is a very diverting widow, reminiscent, though 





not mourning, who is perhaps not a portrait, but is certainly a 
type. The acute reader will observe that we have not even 
faintly indicated the nature of the story. This is not artifice; 
it is only fairness, The story of A Grape from a Thorn is too 
slight, and yet too ingenious, to be indicated with justice to the 
author or his readers. It is of the kind that suffers by a hint 
preliminary. 





A MEDLEVAL POET.* 

Taste fluctuates, and what is right to-day is wrong to-morrow ; 
the old love is thrown aside for the new, and we leave the new 
again for the old. Villon’s poetic reputation is a case in point. 
After having been counted a barbarian, and allowed to lie un- 
read in the dusty obscurity of book-shelves by the poets and 
critics of two centuries, he was suddenly restored by the 
romanticists, in the literary movement of 1830, to the high posi- 
tion he presumably held when he wrote ballades in competition 
with Charles d’Orleans. It never rains but it pours, and of 
late years his reputation has extended to England ; we, in turn, 
have been afflicted with the Villon craze, and translations of his 
poems and articles dealing with his private life have been sup- 
plied without number. Mr. D. G. Rossetti was first in the field, 
and his beautiful rendering of Villon’s two best-known poems 
—‘“ The Ballade of the Ladies of Old Time,” and “ The Ballade 
Villon, made at his mother’s request ”—doubtlessly encouraged 
other poets to search for new gems amid the works of the old 
poet. Mr. Swinburne included in the second series of Songs 
and Balluds some half-dozen or more translations of “The 
Women of Paris,” “ Les Regrets de la Belle Haulmiere,” &c., 
and this about exhausted what there was of good ore in the 
mine; the rest is mere dross. Mr. Payne now comes forward 
with a translation of Villon’s entire works, and an interesting 
and picturesque biography of the poet’s life. Although the 
materials are scanty, Mr. Payne has cleverly fitted the different 
scraps together, and produced a complete outline, if not a com- 
plete picture, of this curious man, who combined the different 
trades of poet, housebreaker, pander, highway robber, and. 
assassin. Scanty as are the facts illustrative of his career, they 
suffice to show him pursuing every nefarious occupation which 
it is possible to tind in the annals of crime. 

Poets are not always good men, but none have approached’ 
Villon in profligacy, few surpassed him in the ostentation of super- 
stitious piety. Religion is often used as a cloak to be worn on 
certain occasions, and then thrown aside till the next; but with 
Villon, it was a garment that never left him. Before committing 
murder, he would deplore his sin in pious and earnest words, and 
while praying for forgiveness in church, he would cast furtive 
glances at the doors and windows as he walked out, calculating 
the chances of a successfulrobbery. The Northern mind cannot 
readily grasp this essentially Southern condition of blind 
belief. The idea of a man robbing a church, and then spending 
his evening in prayer or composing poems, is not easily realised. 
Yet Villon’s life was made up of such inconceivable paradoxes. 
A biography of this undeniably strange man may have been 
wanting, but we hardly think that a complete translation of his 
poems was in any way required. What was worth doing, has 
been already done, and is accessible to all. The greater and 
lesser “Testament” are, for the most part, incomprehensible 
jargon, sometimes on account of the imperfect way Villon’s 
verse has come down, sometimes because the poems, being 
essentially personal ones, are full of allusions to his friends and 
events occurring in their immediate circle. Villon indulged in a 
a free use of the slang of his time, which is, of course, now far 
more unintelligible even than the wildest typography of a country 
printing-house. It is amusing to watch Mr. Payne struggling 
with the impossible, and the courage he displays, going ahead, 
filling up gap after gap, striving to make sense out of nonsense, 
is truly wonderful. 

As it is impossible to criticise the translation of an incom- 
prehensible text, we turn to see what Mr. Payne has done with 
what is perfectly clear to anybody acquainted with French. It 
is a curious fact, that in the eight or nine poems that really 
constitute “ L’(iuvre de Villon” there are comparatively few 
words not used in the French of to-day, whereas in the “Testa- 
ment” and inferior poems one finds oneself soon lost in a maze 
of conjecture. ‘The commentators explain thoroughly what 
needs no explanation; but when au obscure passage occurs, 
they are either silent, or contradict each other mercilessly. The 
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«‘ Ballade of the Ladies of Old Time,” were it not for two or 
three words, at the most, might have been written yesterday. It 
has for burden the celebrated verse, “ Mais ot sont les neiges 
d’antin,’”’ beautifully rendered by Mr. Rossetti, “‘ But where are 
the snows of yester year ?”” Never before or since did a poet 
find a phrase to render, as this does, the mystery and sorrow 
of life. This phrase is the phrase above all others that 
has fixed itself in the modern poetic mind, and it is impossible 
not to notice that much of the poetry of our day is little more 
than an amplification of this divine verse. Not to render this 
ballad satisfactorily, is not to translate Villon. So we turn to 
Mr. Payne’s version :— 
* Tell me where, in what land of shade, 
Hides fair Flora of Rome, and where 
Are Thais and Archipiade, 
Cousins-german in beauty rare ? 
And Echo, more than mortal fair, 
That, when one calls by river-flow 
Or marish, answers out of the air, 
But what has become of last year’s snow ? 


Where did the learned Heloisa vade, 
For whose sake Abelard did not spare, 
{Snch dole for love was on him laid), 
Manhood to lose and a cowl to wear ? 
And where is the Queen that willed whilere 
That Buridan tied in a sack should go 
Floating down Seine from the turret-stair ? 
But what has become of last year’s snow ? 


Blanche, too, the lily-white queen, that made 
Sweet music as if she a siren were ; 
Broad-foot Bertha ; and Joan the maid, 
The good Lorrainer, the English bare 
Captive to Rouen, and burned her there ; 
Beatrix, Eremburge, Alys, lo! 
Where are they, virgin, debonair ? 
But what has become of last year’s snow ? 
ENVoI. 
Prince, you may question how they fare, 
This week or liefer this year, I trow ; 
Still shall this burden the answer bear,— 
But what has become of last year’s snow ?” 
Were Villon’s poem like, or anything like, this, we venture to 
say it would not have lived an hour in any one’s memory. We 
do not think, even as an original poem, any magazine would 
print it, so wretched is the verse, if it be verse at all. 
“Hides fair Flora of Rome, and where,”’ 
represents the simple and graceful line,— 
“ Est Flora, la belle Romaine ?” 
And then, the still more beautiful line,— 
“Quai fut sa cousine germaine,”’ 
a line which no one who could hear the music of French metre 
could read without re-reading, is rendered by the doggrel,— 
‘* Cousins-german in beauty rare.” 
But in the last line a point of badness is reached before which 
criticism halts :— 
“Where are they, virgin, debonair ? 
But what has become of last year’s snow ?” 
This is supposed to represent,— 
“Ou sont ils, vierge, souveraine, 
Mais ot sont les neiges d’antin ?”’ 
We print the original and translation side by side, to show how 
hideous and how beautiful poems may be, even when the 
meaning is somewhat similar in both cases. The substitution 
of the “ debonair” for “ souveraine”’ is simply grotesque. 

In Villon’s lighter pieces, Mr. Payne is seen to no better ad- 
vantage. Inthe “ Ballade of the Women of Paris,” the burden, 
“Tl n’est bon bee que de Paris,’ is rendered, “ The girls of Paris 
bear the bell.” Not only is this absurdly weak and totally un- 
like Villon in spirit, but it shows that the translator is not aware 
that “bon bec ”’ is a common colloquial expression of the present 
day. “ Quel jolie bee!” “ Donne-moi un becco!” are the words 
one hears spoken to-day, and should, therefore, have been 
rendered exactly, and not by a feeble paraphrase. A mother 
says it to her child, a husband to his wife. It is an expression 
full of delightful familiarity, it links the French of Villon to 
that of De Musset, it shows how little the spirit of the people 
has changed. In the same way, Mr. Payne makes a gross 
mistake when he translates “ nu comme un ver,” “naked as a 
snake ;” in the first place, because naked as a snake is nota 
true image, whereas “naked as a worm” conveys the most 
distinct and perfect idea of nakedness possible to conceive. 
Moreover, “nu comme un ver,” like “il n’est bon bee que de 


note how a verse will preserve a simile or colloquialism through 
the vicissitudes of centuries. 

In the two first lines of the epigram Villon made when con- 
demned to be hanged, Mr. Payne egregiously fails to understand 
his author :— 

“Je suis Francois, dont ce me poise : 
vé de Paris, en prés de Ponthoise.” 
The wit, be it good or bad, consists in defining Paris ag 
being near Ponthoise, instead of Ponthoise near Paris. If the 
joke be taken from an epigram, we ask what is left P 
With the ballade that Villon wrote at his mother’s request, 
Mr. Payne has done better. The exquisite verse, 
“Dame du ciel, regente terriene,” 
is fairly translated by,— 
‘Lady of heaven, regent of the earth.” 
The next line passes muster, but in the third there is a woeful 
break-down :— 
‘Receive me, thy poor Christian, spite my dearth,” 
is very poor and scraggy, when compared to the stately sim- 
plicity of, — 
‘Recevez-moi, votre humble Chrestienne.” 
In the second stanza, we find the verses,— 
“* Assoilzie me, that I may have no teen, 
Maid that without breach of virginity 
Did’st bear our Lord that in the Host is seen. 
In this belief, I will to live and die,” 
doing duty for these beautiful verses,— 
“ Preservez-moi, que je ne face cesse ; 
Vierge, pourtant me vouilliés impartir 
Le sacrament qu'on célebre d la Messe, 
En cette foy, je veux vivre et mourir.” 
The only answer to be made to such translation is, that if it 
cannot be done otherwise, it should be let alone, for it is as 
unlike Villon as can be well imagined. Mr. Rossetti, who 
attempted the same ballade, did some strong English verse, 
beautiful in its way, but he did not render the immense Miltonic 
music of the original, and the high atmosphere of faith which 
sustains it. 

Expression, if not everything in an epic, is certainly almost 
everything in songs, ballades, rondels, rondos, &c. The grace 
of a phrase, the cleverness of a rhyme, are the life and soul of 
these lighter forms of verse. For example, it is impossible to 
read the couplet taken from the ballade to his mother, of the 

“ Paradis painct ott sont harpes et luz, 

Et un enfer au dammer sont boulluz,”’ 
without pausing to admire the ingenuity of the rhyme (“luz,” the 
plural of “lutes,” rhyming with “boulluz”). All such beauties 
must be lost, no matter how good the translation; there- 
fore we take it that all rhythmical versions of lyrics must 
be bad, that is to say, utterly unlike the original. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s translations of Villon as verse are much more powerful 
than Mr. Payne’s, but they are equally unlike Villon. What 
can be more preposterous than to put into Villon’s mouth 
the phrase, “a splendid kissing mouth”? It makes the 
medieval poems read like those of a contemporary versifier, 
with the plague-spot of plagiarism upon them. To have 
written such a line, Villon would have had to have read Mr. 
Swinburne. 





FARMING IN A SMALL WAY.* 


Tis is a capital treatise on the cultivation and management of 
a small farm of from thirty to fifty acres, abounding in clear- 
headed advice and shrewd personal observation. It is, of 
course, somewhat elementary, for it would be impossible to dis- 
course of farming in one volume of some 370 pages in anything 
but an elementary manner. Whilst reading it, we have been 
constantly reminded of those pleasing stanzas of Pope, which, 
indeed, might have stood appropriately as a motto for the 
opening page :— 
“Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 


Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 


Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire ; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter, fire.” 
In these days of hurry and bustle, when the conflict of life grows 
constantly sharper, and countless throngs are toiling and 
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striving, each man to raise his head, were it but an inch, higher 
than his fellows; when there is ceaseless talk of “getting 
on,” and when, in order to get on, every one seems to 
think it necessary to rush up to London and join in the 
unresting, unceasing struggle there, it is advisable sometimes 
to pause, and ask oneself whether, after all, the chief happi- 
ness of life is not lost sight of, in this feverish desire for 
advancement. To men with a love for Nature, of whom, indeed, 
there are plenty, would not life in the country, if it were possible, 
with its occupations and attractions lying close around the 
home, be happier and healthier, if more quiet, than the daily 
scamper from home, the scrimmage on some fetid underground 
railway, and the greater part of the day spent in a close office 
or factory, surrounded by an atmosphere through which the 
sun, intended to shine alike on the evil and the good, has 
seldom a chance of illuminating either? It is too often 
a neglected question, whether worldly success brings with 
it increased happiness; whether, everything considered, 
getting on, at the sacrifice sometimes of all or nearly 
all, that makes life continually pleasant, is such a desirable 
thing as at first sight appears. So much of a man’s life is 
spent in providing for his actual wants, for his eating, and 
drinking, and clothing, that the lilies of the field are altogether 
forgotten things. Yet most assuredly a life which, whilst 
spent in providing in a fair measure for the food and for the 
raiment, gives also abundant and delightful opportunity for 
considering the lilies of the field in their own sweet glory, is 
more to be coveted than one in which the only glimpse possible 
of them is when they are bound carelessly together in half- 
faded bundles, labelled “ 2d. a-piece.” 

We are hardly referring here to those who, without capital, 
are entirely dependent on their daily labour for their daily 
bread. Such men seldom have the chance, if the desire for it 
rises in them, of a life in the country ; but there are numbers of 
persons, with small, fixed incomes, which they find it needful 
to increase, who do not wish to live in London, if they could 
find occupation in the country that would bring them in a fair 
return for their labour and attention. ‘They have neither the 
capital nor the knowledge requisite to conduct a large farm 
successfully, nor will their tastes, education, and habits allow 
them to undertake the severe manual labour of peasant-pro- 
prietors. In the book before us, Mr. Long undertakes to show 
such persons,— 

“How they may, with little capital, a fair share of intelligence, 
and an abundance of energy and perseverance, enjoy the in- 
numerable pleasures and luxuries of a country life and its con- 
comitant blessings,—blessings which are health-giving, which are 
inestimable in the rearing and education of a family—how they may 
live in a sphere of comfort and social dignity quite impossible in a 
town with much larger capital; and how, indeed, they may reap a 
highly respectable profit, and all from pursuits which are neither 
laborious nor irksome, but rather full of pleasure and anticipation. In 
the pursuit of profit, a country life demands intelligence and thought, 
rather than manual labour, and a steady watchfulness with the 
master’s ever-present eye rather than an outlay of capital. At times it 
has its anxieties and disappointments, as well as its seasons of success. 
Where there are live animals, individuals are prone to forget all about 
the possibilities of loss in their calculations. We have seen many plau- 
sible balance-sheets in which credit is taken for the ‘annual cali’ from 
each cow, and finally the value of the cow herself when she ceases to 
be a source of profit; whereas any practical man can tell us that 
cows often miss their calves, and as often die. It is the same with 
pigs, and all other live-stock.” 

In the succeeding pages, the author fairly redeems his promise, 
although we cannot help noticing that even he is apt to fall 
into the very error he deplores—viz., of neglecting the vicissi- 
tudes to which all animals are liable. ‘The small farm is sup- 
posed to consist of some forty acres, with a suitable house and 
homestead ; and naturally the first questions to be discussed are 
the selection of soil and locality, and the stipulations of the 
lease. Mr. Long is a little sanguine in what he says about 
the tenant getting all the clauses of the lease in his 
favour, agreeable though it would be for him. It is noteworthy 
that he has a word of warning against entailed estates, whereon 
the covenants of the lease are generally hard, and the landlord 
will spend little or nothing in improving the property. We do 
not agree with his statement that “sand should be avoided, as 
we should avoid undrained clay.” Some of the best farms in 
Sussex, Surrey, and Hampshire are on the upper and lower 
greensands, and these are the soils we should prefer; but sands 
like the Bagshot sand are certainly to be avoided. Judging 
from this and some other remarks, we have an impression that 
Mr. Long’s observations, accurate and suggestive as they are 





in the main, have been confined to a somewhat limited area. For 
example, he puts the wages of a superior man at 16s. a week the 
year through, which is very low, at least in the Southern and 
Eastern counties, and as in another page he condemns the 
Sussex pig, we can only conclude that he has never heard of 
the smooth, fine-boned, black, Sussex pig, a variety as excellent 
as the more widely-famed Berkshire. After some pages on the 
breeds and treatment of stock, which are unexpectedly met 
with under the head of “labour,” the question of the manage- 
ment of horses, cows and calves, pigs and poultry, is practically 
and ably discussed. Poultry, which is such an attractive and 
valuable adjunct to the*small farm, is a strong point with our 
author; and he gives many excellent hints as to their treatment, 
together with a scheme for an ideal poultry farm, prefacing it 
with the wise remark that, although not an impossibility, it 
could not “be made to pay high profits, or even become a very 
extensive concern.” Minor chapters on pigeons, dogs, ferrets, 
rabbits, rats and ratting follow, all good in their way ; but as dogs 
and ferrets could never on a small farm form part of the profit- 
able stock, these two chapters are out of place. A long and 
admirable chapter on what should be the sheet-anchor of the 
small farmer—viz., the dairy, contains much that is worth con- 
sidering, and is very full and good. We rather take exception 
to the statement that a cow steadily declines in milking value 
after her fourth calf, for numbers of cows keep their full good- 
ness to the eighth, or even the tenth calf. Mr. Long sensibly 
condemns that blundering old measure, the “ barn gallon” of 
seventeen pints. After another good chapter on the manage- 
ment of the arable land and potato culture, our attention is 
directed to the garden and orchard, manure, fencing and 
timber, bee-keeping, &c. In the clever little treatise om 
hay-making, the cost of draining land is incidentally put 
at £3 an acre. This estimate is too low; £5 10s. or 
£6 would be nearer the mark. Finally, Mr. Long gives a 
summary of profits and expenses, and in his supposed balance- 
sheet endeavours to show that on a small, well-selected farm a 
man may, with intelligence and perseverance, be able to main- 
tain his family in a position equivalent to that of a London 
gentleman with three times his income. No corn is to be grown, 
save for home consumption; but the sources of income are 
potatoes, the dairy, calves, pigs, and poultry. We should have 
liked an actual balance-sheet, to compare with the ideal one; 
but although exception may be taken to some of the items—the 
cost of labour especially—there does not appear to be anything 
impossible in his estimates. It may be granted that he has 
fairly made out his case, always bearing in mind the mischances 
appertaining to live-stock, which, as we have before said, are 
too much lost sight of. The advantages of a rural home and 
a free country life to children are inestimable. Mr. Long well 
says :— 

“Children bred in such a home rarely live to starve; they acquire 
robust health, an aptitude for turning their hands to anything, ever 
though they are brought up to a certain business or profession. They 
put to shame the young men of our towns, whose acquirements are, 
as a rule, limited to the ability to smoke, or drink, or bet. They cam 
ride fearlessly, handle a gun or a fishing-rod, play a lively game of 
cricket, or take a hand at tennis. Their knowledge combines the 
knowledge of a townsman with a complete knowledge of the country, 
—that country so much admired by all men, but understood by so 
few. How many men are there, not bred in the country, who, 
driving into it in spring, can name one-quarter of the growing crops 
they see, or one-tenth of the trees beneath which they pass? To 
the country-bred, vegetation is a household word; the plane, the 
elm, the ash, and the oak are as familiar as the first lesson in the 
alphabet; the birds of the air, and the beasts of the field, from the 
timid mouse to the vixen which steals his poultry, are as well known 
to him as his home, and their haunts and habits as easily indicated.” 
On the other hand, the want of social privileges must not be 
completely ignored. 
clusively literary tastes, or with brilliant conversational qualities, 
who would say, with Dr. Johnson, that “when a man is tired 
of London, he is tired of life, for there is in London all that 
life can afford.” But generally speaking, to say that the 
country is dull, argues a very imperfect acquaintance with and 
misapprehension of what a country life really may be made. 
Whether or no exception is taken to Mr. Long’s pecuniary 
conclusions, his deserving little book, of which we have given a 
very incomplete sketch, gives satisfactory evidence that by 
farming in a small way,a rural life may be found replete with 
interest, amusement, and occupation. 


No doubt, there are some persons of ex- 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_@——— 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S BOOKS. 

We take the earliest opportunity of mentioning, while reserving 
for a future time a longer notice, Raphael, his Life, Works, and 
Times. From the French of Eugéne Mantz. Edited by Walter 
Armstrong, B.A. (Chapman and Hall.)—This very handsome 
volume is furnished with nearly two hundred illustrations (forty- 
three being of the full-page size). The Tyne and its Tributaries. 
Described and illustrated by W. J. Palmer. (George Bell and Sons.) 
—Under the name of “Tyne,” Mr. Palmer of course includes the 
two streams the North and South Tyne, which meet near Hexham. 
He makes a start from the source of each of these two, descends them, 
and then follows the course of the united river till it makes its way 
into the sea. This journey takes him through very various scenes. 
In the upper course of the river in its two branches, Nature is to be 
seen under as wild a form as anywhere in England, while the lower 
passes through some of the busiest industries of the country. All this 
is crowded into a small space, the distance, as the crow flies, between 
North Tyne Head and Tynemouth being not more than forty miles. 
Add to this that the whole region is rich in history and legend, and 
striking in scenery, and we have copious materials for a book such 
as Mr. Palmer has given us. Very well he has done his work. 
Legends of the wild days of the Border-lands (e.g., the story of how 
the Robsons hanged seven Grahams, because sheep which the Robsons 
had carried off were found to be scabby), descriptions of tarns and 
waterfalls, and all the beauties of a wild hill-country, and details of 
the great manufacturing industries of Newcastle, are combined into 
a very entertaining volume. The illustrations, too, are copious 
and excellent. From Eye to Hzart. (Haufstaengl, Munich ; 
Chapman and Hall, London.)—In this “Bouquet of Art and 
Poetry,” as it is called, we have sixteen photographs from 
the works of German painters of the day—and very good 
photographs they are—with appropriate extracts from English 
poets,—‘ Elucidations,” as they are somewhat oddly called. The 
book seems to have been printed in Germany, and does credit to the 
typography of that country, though errors have not been wholly 
escaped, e.g., ‘ Lady glossip’s ball.” A Day in a Child’s Life. 
illustrated by Kate Greenaway. Music by Myles B. Foster. 
(Routledge and Sons.)—Here a child may learn how to get up, learn 
its lessons, enjoy its romp, say its prayers, and go to bed again to 
music. All this is very nicely done, and the pictures are as quaint 
and pretty and as delicately coloured as we expect Miss Greenaway’s 
work to be. Stories about Dogs. By Mrs. Surr. With Illustrations 
by Harrison Weir. (Nelson and Sons.)—Mrs. Surr tells us a number 
of stories about our humble friends, some of them new and particu- 
larly interesting. The dog who brought a lump of coal in his mouth 
when he saw that his master’s fire was getting low, certainly 
deserves his place in any history of his kind. The only thing 
that we feel inclined to have otherwise in the book relates 
to the morals. Mrs. Surr should have left her young readers 
to draw them for themselves. Grandpa’s Verses and Pictures ; 
or, Natural History in Play. By “T. P. M.’? With Illustrations 
by R. H. Moore. (Griffith and Farran.)—We do not see much 
“natural history ” (for this surely must mean some kind of exact 
description) in this volume. Tho illustrations, however, are good. 
The verses might with advantage have been better. When will 
writers of this kind of thing learn that children resent a feeble or 
halting verse quite as much as do their elders. Joyce Morrell’s 
Harvest; or, the Annals of Selwick Hall. By Emily Sarah Holt. 
(Shaw and Co.)—Here Miss Holt seeks to reproduce the life and 
manners of the days of Queen Elizabeth. The book is a diary, 
written by the daughter of a Cumberland knight, though the chief 
character is one Joyce Morrell, the young ladies’ aunt, whose kindly 
wit and wisdom give the story its chief attraction. The time has, it 
is evident, been studied with some care, and the style, thongh 
not worked out with very elaborate care, is sufficiently appropriate. 
The Three Trappers: a Story of Adventure in the Wilds of 
Canada, by Achilles Daunt (Nelson and Sons), takes us back toa 
time when adventures were much more perilous than they are now-a- 
days in Canada. One of the company of three who start on their 
journey to the base of the Rocky Mountains meets with his death, 
very soon after the beginning of the expedition, from the bullet of a 
Blackfoot. His place is supplied by a trapper of the old sort, the 
man to whom the life of an Indian was no more to be regarded than 
the life of a racoon. Mr. Daunt has made an exciting narrative out 
of the adventures of the little company, and this without going 
beyond the bounds of probability, or even of authority. The 
Early Start in Life. By Leslie Marryat Norris. (Griffith and 
Farran.)—This is a story of New Zealand, drawn, we should 
say, from the life; and a very good story it is,—genuine, 
without any foolish sentimentality, and free from those tedious 
efforts to make fun which sometimes makes this kind of literature so 
depressing. It was a bold thing for Alexander Stirling, aged twenty- 
































eight, to emigrate to New Zealand, with his sister and two brothers ; 

but Fortuna fortes adjuvat, and he makes his way to a prosperity 

which is sufficient without being extravagant, by a process which 

looks quite probable. Jeannie Nairn’s Wee Laddie: a Simple Story 

of the Old Town. By Miss Grant. (Hatchards.)—The “Old Town,” 

it may be necessary to explain, is Inverness. Here Jeannie, a young 

factory girl, takes charge of the child of a cousin, who has foolishly 

married a gypsy, and comes back from the hardships of camp-life to 

die. The boy’s childhood and bringing-up make a very pretty 

picture, and Jeannie’s devotion is described with simplicity 

and pathos. A still higher level is attained when the lad’s 

great trial is reached, when his gypsy kindred make their way into 

his neighbourhood, and the vagrant instincts in his blood are stirred 

into activity. How these instincts are satisfied in a way that brings 

honour and happiness to him and to his “little mother,” is told in a 
very attractive narrative. Bryan and Katie. By Annette Lyster. 

(Griffith and Farran.)—The hero and heroine are twins, who love each 

other with that intense affection which twins sometimes feel. Bryan 

goes to sea with his uncle, a fine old sailor, whose acquaintance we 

are glad to make, and from whom we are sorry to part, while Katie 
stays at home to bear her aunt company. The story of the two, 

with their very diverse trials, how they were separated, and how at last 
reunited, makes one of the very best written books of the kind that 
we have seen this season.——The Light of the Home; or, Mabel’s 
Story, by the Author of ‘Aunt Hester” (Shaw and Co), 

is a story from the other side of the Atlantic. Mabel, who 
tells the story, is a very spirited young lady, who relates the doings of 
her schoolfellows, and does it in a very natural way. Without pro- 
fessing to know much of the natural history of schoolboys in the 
States, we may say that the characters in this little story have a 
quite genuine look.—The Moral Pirates and The Cruise of the ‘ Ghost, 
By W. L. Alden. (James Clarke and Co.)—Mr. Alden relates the 
experiences of certain American lads who make expeditions somewhat 
resembling the “ camping out” trips that are so popular along the 
Thames. Such expeditions, however, on the Hudson and neighbour- 
ing waters are a serious affair, with much more adventure and even 
peril than the worst which our voyagers have to fear from steam 
launches and unprotected weirs. The book should be a decided success 
among young readers on this side of the Atlantic. Living Painters 
of France and England. Fifteen Etchings from Representative 
Pictures. (Remington and Co.)—This is a pretty album, with letter- 
press describing the illustrations, and at the same time giving brief 
accounts of many of the artists whose works have been selected for 
reproduction. The book has been printed at the Paris press of that 
excellent periodical L’ Art, and is adorned with a multitude of head- 
pieces, initial letters, and tail-pieces. The English artists represented 
are Millais, Hoil, Macbeth, Phil. Morris, Boughton, Hunter, and 
Fisher. With these exceptions, the plates have been etched by 
foreigners. There is a tendency to inky blackness in some of the 
impressions in this volume, making us believe that the plates used 
have seen better days. This fault is marked in J. J. Henner’s “ La 
Madeleine”? and in Phil. Morris’s ‘‘Sons of the Brave,” while it 
reaches a climax in the black central blot which does duty for a 
gown in Boughton’s “ Bearers of the Burden.’ While we are ina 
critical mood, we cannot help protesting against the extremely old 
head which has been put on the extremely young shoulders of the 
new-born infant in Duez’s picture. That long, oval head, with 
pointed chin and well-developed nose, belongs to a woman of five- 
and-thirty summers, not to a baby that has not begun to take notice 
of the flowers of her first season of roses. Among the best illustra- 
tions in this volume we may name Millais’ “‘ Yeoman of the Guard,” 
Holl’s “ Leaving Home,’”’ and Colin Hunter’s “ Trawlers Waiting for 
Darkness.” The gathering gloom in this last scene is expressed with 
subtlety and power. The Story of a Nursery Rhyme. By ‘C.B.” 
Illustrated by Margaret Hooper. (Field and Tuer.)—The dainty 
quaintness of the external appearance of this little book will pre- 
possess in its favour those who are haunting book-shops in search of 
presents for the little ones ; and we think that the children into whose 
hands it falls will pronounce a favourable verdict upon the letter- 
press and illustrations,—or, as they will call them, the “reading” 
and the “ pictures.” Originality is not aimed at by “ C. B.,” who is 
content to be a disciple of the author of the great nursery classic of 
which Alice is the heroine; but the story is prettily told, and can 
hardly fail to please. The four illustrations, by Miss Margaret 
Hooper, are very pleasant in conception and careful in execution. 
We have seldom seen anything better of its kind than the flags and 
bulrushes in the plate facing page six. 

















Erratum.—In onr notice of Mr. Britten’s book on Ferns (published 
by Cassell and Co.), last week, “ European Ferns” should have been 
substituted for “ Foreign Ferns.” 


Church and Chapel. Edited by the Rev. R. H. Hadden. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)—Five preachers—viz., the late Dean of Westminster, 
and Messrs. Brooke Lambert, R. H. Hadden, A. J. Ross, and S. A. 
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Barnett—preached these sermons in the Lent of last year, dealing 
therein with the principles and constitution of the great religious 
communities of this country ; the Dean treating of the Church of 
England, Mr. Lambert of the Baptists, Mr. Ross of the Presbyterians, 
Mr. Barnett of the Society of Friends, and the Editor of the Inde- 
pendents and Methodists. These sermons resemble each other in 
the liberality and sympathy with which differences of opinion and 
practice are treated. If the several bodies described do not think 
them adequate—and this they can hardly seem—they will not refuse 
to give them the credit of fairness. Comprehension may be impos- 
sible, and even undesirable, but an union that will go a long way 
towards supplying its place will be helped on by such volumes as this. 


Fundamental Truths of Judaism. By Clementina de Rothschild. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—This little volume contains some 
letters written by the authoress (who died in early youth) to a 
Christian frieud. They call for a few words of hearty acknowledge- 
ment, as being a quite admirable exposition of Jewish principles. 
Incidentally, they suggest an apology for Christianity which, by an 
interesting reversal of a well-known phrase, is, it would seem, in the 
view of those who think with the authoress, “a schoolmaster, to 
bring us to Judaism.” It is to convert the world from Paganism. 
Meanwhile, Judaism contents itself with the office of preserving the 
tradition of monotheism. 

Bush-life in Queensland. By A. C. Grant. 2 vols. (Blackwood 
and Sons.)—John West, whose ‘colonial experiences” are here 
described, goes out to Queensland. Unhappily, he goes under the 
auspices of a swindling ex-colonist, who robs him of his capital, foist- 
jing upon him at an excessive price a number of almost worthless 
sheep. But this, of course, subserves the author’s purpose very well. 
John’s progress to prosperity is not too rapid, and is, therefore, the 
more instructive. He is a warning, as well as an encouragement. 
Intending emigrants may learn from him to be very careful about 
the men to whom they entrust the handling of their capital, as well 
as the prospects which are open to industry and intelligence. Then, 
again, John has to put his hand to work to which an unbroken course 
of prosperity would never have led him, and his historian has the 
larger field for his descriptions. Naturally, with the web of John’s 
fortunes is entwined a thread of love-making, love-making on the 
part of John and of his friends. Naturally, too, there is a 
villain, whose misdecds introduce into the story a very tragical 
element. We cannot pretend to bring any special knowledge to the 
criticism of this book, but we can say without hesitation that it is 
remarkably entertaining and lively, abounding with sketches of 
manner and character that have all the look of truth and fidelity to 
fact. Both light and shade are given. We see how men may rise 
in the new country, and how they may fall; one becomes a wealthy 
and prosperous landowner, another sinks to be a miserable hanger-on 
of taps and billiard-rooms. The writer’s literary skill, too, is con- 
siderable. In short, this is one of the best books of the kind that we 
have seen. 

Eighteen Centuries of the Church of England. By the Rev. A. H. 
Hore. (Parker and Co.)—We do not think that a book of this kind 
can ever be very useful. Even a stout octavo of more than six 
hundred pages is quite insufficient for a subject so vast. And this 
particular book is written from a stand-point very different from 
ours. Nevertheless, we willingly acknowledge that the writer has 
done his work with creditable skill and as much success as could be 
looked for, and that he is candid and fairly sympathetic. 


Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs, H. R. Haweis, Author of Chaucer 
for Children. (Chatto and Windus.)—In this work, Mrs. Haweis has 
not only enlarged upon her former one, but has given, besides the 
text of Chaucer, with a glossary, a good modern rendering of the 
Canterbury Tales and of the minor poems included in the collection. 
In the “ Forewords,” as she calls her “ preface,” the adaptedness of 
Chaucer to the young is first dwelt on, and then directions are given 
for the scanning and pronunciation of the English poetry of that 
early time. ‘There is also in one of the notes an interesting sugges- 
tion as to the habit which the medieval poets shared with their 
brother-artists, the painters, that, namely, of turning the characters 
of their pictures into portraits, recognisable by those living at the 
time, and some of them discoverable by patient students now. One 
fragment introduced by Mrs. Haweis is less known than some of the 
other verses, but we have only space for one of the stanzas, given, 
wo need hardly say, in the modern version :— 

“ To you, my purse, and to no other wight, 
Complain I, for you are my lady dear; 
I am so sorry now that you are light, 
For truly if you make me heavy cheer, 
T would as lief be laid upon my bier. 


Therefore, unto your mercy thus I cry,— 
Be heavy ag~in, or else I needs must die!’ 


At any rate, we of this century can understand mediaeval worries, 
though this is not the poem which would appeal so much to the 
scholars’ sympathies as to those of their teachers or parents. 
Co-operation as a Business. By Charles Barnard. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—“ There is more happiness,” it has been said, 





“in a square mile in the city of Philadelphia than in any other place 
in the world,”—meaning, “in any other square mile.” And why ? 
Partly, because the dwellers therein own their own houses. Mr. 
Barnard tells us how this is managed. The whole of this chapter is 
worth careful study; the action of our own building societies might 
doubtless be developed and improved in the directions indicated. 
But most of Mr. Barnard’s illustrations of co-operation are borrowed 
from this country. “ Distributive co-operation ”’ in America “has 
been marked by almost utter failure,’’ a failure which Mr. Barnard 
attributes to the ‘‘ American impatience for results.’ Success is pos- 
sible only to a ‘“slow-thinking, penny-counting, frugal, and pains- 
taking people,’ a description, by the way, under which we 
hardly recognise ourselves. A chapter is devoted to the sub- 
ject of “insuring the baby’s life,’ as it is worked in Scotland. 
Mr. Barnard sees no harm in it, does not even consider the 
possibility of harm. We can only hope that he is right. Another 
chapter is devoted to the admirable institution of “ provident dis- 
pensaries.” Here, again, the writer comes to this country for his 
example, giving the rules of the Manchester and Salford Dispensary. 
Membership here is limited to families whose united earnings (in- 
cluding parents and children under fourteen) do not exceed thirty-five 
shillings per week. The “conclusion” is an admirably effective 
argument ou behalf of the ‘Co-operative distribution system.” 
The waste of labour under the competition system is explained by 
giving the details of a district in New York. In one part of “ Third 
Avenue ” there are seventy-eight liquor stores, twelve apothecaries, 
twenty-four butchers, &c. Why should not people get all their 
liquor, or their drugs, or their meat at one place, just as they get all 
their amusement at the one theatre and all their postage-stamps at 
the one post office? This is pushing the matter a little too far. 
Indeed, one post-office in a mile is an arrangement at which we 
should rebel. But the general force of the argument is beyond 
question. 

A Book of the Beginnings. By Gerald Massey (Williams and 
Norgate). 2 vols.—These massive and well printed volumes are 
devoted to “an attempt to recover and reconstitute the lost origines 
of the myths and mysteries, types and symbols, religion and language, 
with Egypt for the mouthpiece, and Africa as the birthplace ;’’ but 
the great bulk and problematic character of their contents preclude 
us from attempting the task of a review. 

Novets.—Joseph’s Coat. By David Christie Murray. 3 vols. 
(Chatto and Windus).—Mr. Murray has given us here a really good 
novel. It combines, and that in no small degree, the various excellences 
of the novel, excellences found separate fairly often, but not often 
united. In the first place, it is a remarkably interesting story. The 
“‘ Joseph” of the story is a fvolish young fellow, who makes a clandes- 
tine marriage, leaves his country to make a fortune in the West, and 
returns when the drama has advanced sufficiently to call for his inter- 
vention. He is a sufficiently interesting person, and the scene in which 
we bid him farewell is one of quite unusual force. But the main in- 
terest of the story centres in his uncle, “ Old George.’”’ Old George has 
acquired a reputation for truthfulness and honesty by simple wooden- 
headedness. The extraordinary genius which this stupid old fellow 
developes when circumstances seem to force the career upon him, is 
made an admirable study. Itis astonishing, but no one will say that 
it is impossible. Then there are three characters who are drawn 
with notable skill,— Joseph’s’”’ son, a weak-minded young rascal, 
whose vague impulses towards something better, and feeble efforts 
after a good which always eludes him, are admirably described ; 
Ethel, as sweet and natural a woman as we have seen for many a 
day in the world of fiction; and John Keen, her lover. It is not 
often that we can give so unreserved a commendation as we can to 
Joseph's Coat. The Old Abbot’s Road. By Lizzie Aldridge. (James 
Clarke and Co.)—Mr. Faulkner, a money-lender, seeks to get into his 
hands the estate of the Van Noordens, part of his scheme being that 
his son, Ray, should marry the heiress, if there can be an heiress where 
there is nothing to inherit. We must own to not seeing quite clearly 
this part of the story. Faulkner seems to have held mortgages that 
were worth more than the fee-simple of the property—for the owner, 
we hear, could not pay the interest—and need not have troubled 
himself about the marriage. Putting this aside, however, the scheme 
is disturbed by the usual perversity of the young. Mr. Faulkner has 
a man of business, a certain Bentham, and Bentham has two child- 
ren, Hugh and Chrissie; Hugh engages himself to the heiress, and 
Chrissie wins the heart of Ray. Hence a vast amount of trouble 
and complication, which make up the framework, so to speak, of 
Miss Aldridge’s story. These are sufficiently interesting; but 
the charm of the book is to be found in the delicacy with 
which character is drawn, in the vigorous style, and, above 
all, in the earnestness of conviction, which makes itself felt 
throughout. Hugh Bentham is the most interesting personality 
in the book. A young artist, devoted to his profession, he feels a 
call to preach in a little Baptist chapel, suddenly deprived of its 
wonted ministrations. This, of course, is not exactly the way in 
which we think a preacher should begin his career, and we are glad to 
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find that Miss Aldridge insists upon the young man afterwards going 
to Cambridge ; but we heartily recognise the force and truth of this 
part of the story. The simple earnestness of the young man and of 
his hearers makes a very effective picture. Miss Aldridge, too, knows 
her subject well,—almost too well. How many of her readers will 
understand what is meant by “hypetism’” ? ‘High doctrine,”’ it 
used to be called. In every way, this book is very good reading. 
Miss Aldridge can say things very smartly, on occasion. “It 
is astonishing how much bad-temper can be put into a kiss,” 
is an instance. With Costs. By Mrs. Newman. 38 vols. (F.V. 
White and Co.)—Rosa Gray, who had supposed herself to be pos- 
sessed of a bare subsistence, is found to be the owner of a fortune 
of nine thousand a year. Of course, this is an insuperable barrier 
between her and the high-minded young man whom she loves. Then 
comes the transformation. A fortune coming early in the first 
volume was obviously insecure, and accordingly, we find that Nora is 
not the owner. Everything turns out well. The obstacle is removed, 
but a great amount of money comes to the happy lovers, after all, 
and the high-minded young gentleman sets up a money-lending busi- 
ness, on the principle of taking no interest, and very much interferes 
with the prosperity of old-established firms, which have not got quite 
so far on towards the Millennium. The whole story seems to be unreal 
in the last degree. Till Death Us Do Part. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. 
3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—The obvious criticism on this 
novel is one which we are wearied of making. It is built on 
an idea of some worth. We are introduced to two friends, both, 
it would seem to a superficial observer, men of some worth, 
but radically different in their aims and views of life. How 
this difference shows itself, and to what various ends it leads, would 
have furnished a good subject for a short, vigorously written story, 
But this good subject has been simply ruined by the intolerable 
length at which it has been treated. This tyranny—whether it is of 
publisher, or readers, or, as we rather believe, of circulating libraries,— 
is most harmful. Such a book as the next on our list, Miss Daisy 
Dimity, by the Author of “Queenie,” 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett), 
nothing could have redeemed from absolute worthlessness. It is a 
silly and, we cannot help saying, vulgar story of life in a garrison 
town; of fiirtations and husband-hunting, and other like things, 
which may be true, but which it can be no possible good to describe, 
and which produce on every reader with a vestige of good-taste and 
good-feeling utter weariness and disgust. Of Rose, by the Hon. 
Mrs. Cradock, 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall), there is little to be said. 
It does not offend; nay, its purpose, as far as it can be said to have 
a purpose, is praiseworthy. But it does not interest. One looks in 
vain through characters and story for anything to criticise, either 
with praise or with blame. Unless there is a really exciting story to 
tell, there must be some subtlety in the drawing of character, or 
writing that is full of point. Here we see neither. The only thing 
that attracts attention is the curious coinage of such a word as 
‘*unblundering.” 














Annals of Chemical Medicine. Edited by J. L. W. Thudichum, M.D. 
(Longmans.)—This, the second, volume deals with the application of 
chemistry to physiology, pathology, therapeutics, pharmacy, toxico- 
logy, and hygiene. 

Among works of a Biblical and religious nature, we have to 
acknowledge the receipt of the following :—Old Testament History of 
Redemption. (T. and T. Clark.) This manual is one of Professor 
Delitzsch’s (of Leipzig) four courses of University lectures on 
Biblical theology, translated from manuscript notes, by S. I. Curtiss, 
Professor in Chicago Theological Seminary.—A New Commentary on 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew, by E. B. Nicholson, M.A. (Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—-Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament, 
translated from Ewald by J. F. Smith, Vol. V. (Williams and Norgate.) 
—Lectureson the Lord’s Prayer, by the Rev. R. Glover (Religious Tract 
Society.)—Hours with the Bible, by C. Geikie, D.D. (Partridge and 
Co.) The third instalment of a series of readings and explanations of the 
Scriptures in the light of modern discovery and knowledge, and which 
deals with the period from Samson to Solomon.—Catholic Sermons, 
by the Rev. J. B. Bagshawe (Law and Son.) This is the first 
volume of a reprint of sermons, which are not controversial, but 
simply intended to provide religious reading for the poor, and which 
were originally issued weekly at a cheap rate.—Jewish Christians 
and Judaism, by W. R. Sorley (Deighton, Bell, and Co.) The Hulsean 
dissertation for 1880, and an attempt to trace the relation which the 
Jewish Christians of the first two centuries bore to Judaism.—Scotch 
Communion Services, by the Rev. W. Milroy, A.B. (Gardner, Paisley.) 
—Spiritual Jurisdiction at the Epochs of the Reformation and Revolu- 
tion, by J. W. Lea, B.A. (Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—Letters and 
Writings of Marie Lataste, translated from the French, by E. H. 
Thompson, M.A. (Burns and Oates.) 


Messrs. T. J. Smith and Co. send us a photographic White-flower 
Album, in which a dozen of the pages are prettily illustrated with 
white flowers. Such books are hardly books within the scope of our 
notice, except so far as the illustrated margins go; and these, no 








doubt, are in good-taste and delicately executed. The same firm 
have also sent us specimens of their diaries, ledgers, and calendars, 
which are of the solid and business-like kind. 


Kelly’s Post-Ofice London Directory again reaches us, clearly 
printed, well and. neatly bound, and with the map strongly mounted 
on linen. Many additions have been made to the contents which 
add considerably to its usefulness. Thus, by the introduction of cross, 
or what may more properly be termed interchangeable references, in 
connection with the names of persons carrying on more than one 
trade, facility in search is gained and repetition avoided. Where 
there are more than one person of the same Christian and surname 
carrying on one trade, &c., they are arranged alphabetically ac. 
cording to the initial letter of the street or house in which they live, 
Not only is a complete list of the members of the London Stock 
Exchange given, but the names of those stockbrokers who only trans- 
act business in the house, or have offices, or are not members, are 
given. During the present year, thirteen streets have been renamed, 
and twenty-eight renumbered. 

We are glad to acknowledge the new number, for 1882, of 
Whitaker's Almanack, probably the most generally usefal of all the 
almanacks published in this country, so compact and well classified 
is its store of useful information. 

Messrs. Collins, Sons, and Co. (London and Glasgow), have sent us. 
their diaries for the new year, which are business-like. 


For Publications of the Week, S’c., see page 1660. 














To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


LIBERTY’S ART FABRICS (Regd.), 


IN ASTHETIC COLOURS AND EASTERN DESIGNS, 
FOR 


FURNITURE CHINTZ, DRESS MATERIALS, &c. 
IN COTTON, WOOL, OR SILK. 
Prices from 1/- per yard. Patterns post free. 


LIBERTY AND CO., PuiPiti io regeNr STREET 
JAPAN ESE FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS. 
| From 15s per piece. 


WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
L E A T H E R Artistic and Inexpensive. 
PAPERS. 


| ©. HINDLEY and SONS, 
| Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 


| 290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 
the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 
teeth ever made ; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 
Health depends in a great measure upon the soundness 

| of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 

| washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 

polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 

| as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowl. i 

Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for Row- 
lands’ Odonto. 














ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 





APOLLINARIS. 


* TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.” 
—Dr. THILENIUS. 








Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


The APOLLINARIS CoO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, 8.W. 








THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES ARE THE BEST 
TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


67 REGENT STREET 
(Next door to St. James’s Hall), 


AGENT FOR THE COMPANY, 


Has the hon Stock in England, including the PRIZE-MEDAL WATCHES 
PARIS, SYDNEY, PHILADELPHIA, and MELBOURNE. 


In Es Silver Cases from £2 10s, and in 18-Carat Gold Cases, 
from £8 8s. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


‘T)RASER’S MAGAZINE, JANU ARY, 1882. No. 625. 
New Series, No. CXLV., price 2s 6. 
ConTENTS.. 
In Trust: THE Story oF A LADY AND =, Lover. Chap. 34. The Heiress’s 
Trial.—35. A Single Woman.—36. The L: 
Tur SEED-TIME OF HEALTH. By B. W. en. M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Mr. Darwin ON EarRTH-worms. By Professor F. A. Paley. 
Tur TERCENTENARY OF SIBERIA. By O. K. 
LABEDOYERE’S Doom. By the Rev. Taicoian MacColl. 
Tur In1sH LAND Act OF 1881; ITS ORIGIN AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 





By the Hon. 


George C. Brodrick, Warden of Merton College, Oxford. 
Cervo. By J. Th eodore Bent. 
THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 
London: Lonemans and Co. 
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NOW 


EVANGELINE. 


READY. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


WITH MAGNIFICENT ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY FRANK DICKSEE, A.R.A. 


BEAUTIFULLY REPRODUCED IN PHOTOGRAYVURE. 


*,* The Edition will be limited in this country to 1,000 Numbered Copies. A few extra copies for Review will be printed, which will not be 
numbered. The price of the Work will be raised after a certain number of copies have been sold. 


“ Mr. Dicksee has never, to our knowledge, done himself so much justice as in the illustrations.—The Daily News.” 
“The publishers may fairly call this an Edition de Luze, for it is very large in size, beautifully printed on thick, unglazed paper, very handsomely bound, and 


finely illustrated.”"—The Standard. 


“The work leaves nothing to be desired. It is a collection of pictures, in which all are fine.””—The Morning Post. 
*‘ The illustrations appear rather as the work of the brush than of the needle or the wood-engraver’s tools.’"—The Scotsman. 


A Specimen Page can be seen at all Booksellers’, of whom particulars can be obtained as to price, &c. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, 


and CO., Ludgate Hill, 


London. 





Selections from Books Suitable for 
PUBLISHED BY CASSELL, 


The MAGAZINE of ART. Volume IV., (being the First 
Volume of the Enlarged Series.) With about Four HunDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 
by the First Artists of the day, and a beautifully executed Etching. Cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 16s. 

*,* Also issued, handsomely half-bound in white vellum, 253. 


ILLUSTRATED BRITISH BALLADS. With 275 Original 
ILLUSTRATIONS by some of the First Artists of the day, at a cost of several 
theusand pounds, Complete in 2 vols. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, 21s. 

* An admirable selection of representative English and Scotch poetry, and will 
be all the better appreciated by the aid of the excellent illustrations which stud 
nearly every page.”’—Graphic. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. With 65 Exquisite Steel 
Plates from Original Drawings, and nearly ONE THOUSAND ORIGINAL ILLUS- 
TRATIONS by the best Artists. With Descriptive Letters. Complete in 5 
magnificent vols., royal 4to, cloth, £2 2s each; half-morocco, £3 33 each; or 
in morocco, £5 5s each. 


PICTURES of BIRD LIFE in PEN and PENCIL. By 
the Rev. M. G. Watserns. With Illustrations by GracomeLu. Imp. 4to, 
cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. Fine-Art Edition. 
Illustrated throughout with Original Engravings by some of the best English, 
American, and Continental Artists. Royal 4to, handsomely bound in cloth 
gilt, £3 3s. 


EGYPT: Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. Vol. I. 
By Prof. G. Eners. Translated by CLara BELL, with Notes by SAMUEL 
Brrcu, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A., and Illustrated with the Original Magnificent 
Illustrations, Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 453. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING in OILS, A Course of Lessons 
in. By A. F. Grace, Turner Medallist, Royal Academy. With Nine Re- 
productions in Colour. Extra demy folio, cloth, 42s. 

‘Finely printed, Mr. Grace’s folio volume contains nine reproductions in 
colour of well-known pictures, besides a profusion of woodcuts. In regard to 
the lessons themselves, the author, as may be supposed, proves a competent 
teacher.’’—The Times, December 21st. 


EUROPEAN FERNS: their Form, Habit, and Culture. 
By James Britten, F.L.S. With Turrty Fac-stmILE COLOURED PLATES, 
painted from Nature, by D. Buarr, F.L.S. Demy 4to, cloth, 21s. 

**¢ European Ferns’ is the most complete work on these favourite plants. The 
elegant plates are beautifully coloured, and the descriptive letterpress worthy of 
the illustrations.”’—Guardian. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. Third Series. By F. E. 
ie" F.L.S., F.S.A. With Forty FuLi-paGe CoLovurEep PLATES. Price 


FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. Second Series. By 
SHIRLEY HipsEerp. With Forty Fuit-pace CoLourep Puates by F. E. 
Hume, F.L.S., F.S8.A. Cloth gilt, in cardboard box, 123 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK of the DOG. By Vero Shaw, 
B.A.,Cantab. With Twenty-E1GHT Fac-stmiLe CoLoureD Prates, drawn 
from Life expressly for the Work, and numerous Wood Engrayings. Demy 
4to, cloth bevelled, 35s ; half-morocco, 45s, 


FIGURE-PAINTING in WATER-COLOURS. With Six- 
teen Coloured Plates from Original Designs, by BLancHe MACARTHUR and 
JENNIE MoorE, With Full Instructions by the Painters. Crown 4to, cloth 
gilt, 7s 6d. 


FLOWER-PAINTING in WATER-COLOURS. With 
Twenty Fac-simile Coloured Plates by F. E. Huumg, F.L.S., F.S.A. With 
Instructions by the Artist. Interleaved with Drawing Paper. Crown 4to, 
cloth gilt, 5s. 





Christmas and New Year's Gifts, &§e. 


PETTER, GALPIN, and CO. 


Canon FARRAR’S LIFE of CHRIST. Cheap Edition, in 


1 vol., cloth, 63; gilt edges, 7s 6d; Persian morocco, 103 6d; tree calf, 15s. 
Lisrary Eprmon, 2 vols., cloth, 24s; or handsomely bound in morocco, 
£2 23. IttusrRaTED Epition, cloth gilt, 2ls; elegantly bound in calf or 
morocco, £2 2s. 


Canon FARRAR’S LIFE and WORK of ST. PAUL. 


EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND. 2 vols., cloth, 24s; morocco, £2 2s, 


SUNDAY MUSINGS: a Selection of Readings—Biblical, 


Devotional, and Descriptive—adapted for Sanday and Family Reading. 
Illustrated throughout. 832pp., demy 4to, 21s. 


ROBERTS’ HOLY LAND.—The HOLY LAND, from the 
Original Drawings by Davip Roserts, R.A. Division I., Jerusalem and 
Galilee. With Forty-two Plates, 18s. 

SCIENCE for ALL. Complete in 5vols. Edited by Dr. 


Rosert Brown, F.R.G.S., &c. Containing about 1,500 Illustrations and 
Diagrams, 9s each. 


The ENCYCLOPEHDIC DICTIONARY. A New and 


Original Work of Reference to all the Words in the English Language, with 
a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. By RoBert 
Hunter, M.A., F.G.S., &c. Vol. I., bound in half-morocco, 21s. 

*,* Also issued in 2 Parts, 10s 6d each, 


PHRASE and FABLE, DICTIONARY of. By the Rev. Dr. 


Brewer. New and Enlarged Edition, 3s 6d ; in superior binding, 4s 6d. 


ESCOTT’S ENGLAND.—ENGLAND: its People, Polity, 


and Pursuits. By T. H. 8. Escorr. Cueap Epitioy, in 1 vol., 7s 6d. 


DAVID COX, a BIOGRAPHY of. By the late William 


Hay. Edited, with Additions, by Jonn Tuackeray Bunce. With Autotype 
Portrait, 10s 6d. 


COOKERY, CASSELL’S DICTIONARY of. The Largest, 
—— — a Cookery Book ever published. CHEap Epition, 1,230 pp., 
royal 8vo, 7s 6d. 


DOMESTIC DICTIONARY, CASSELL’S: an Encyclopeedia 
for the Household. CHerap Epition, 1,280 pp., royal 8vo, 7s 6d. 

A YE AR'S COOKERY. By Phillis Browne. Cheap Edition, 
33 6d, 

WHAT GIRLS CAN DO. By Phillis Browne. 


Thousand, 5s. 


SPORTS and PASTIMES, CASSELL’S BOOK of. 


more than E1éHT HunpRepD ILLustRatTions, cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


INDOOR AMUSEMENTS, CARD GAMES, and FIRESIDE 


FUN, CASSELL’S BOOK of. With numerous LIliustrations, cloth, gilt 


edges, 3s 6d. 
OLD PROVERBS with NEW PICTURES. With 


Srxty-Four Fac-stmiLtE CoLtovrep Prates, from Original Designs by Lizzie 
Lawson. The Text by C. L. Margaux. Crown 4to, handsomely bound, 6s. 


THREE WISE OLD COUPLES. A Laughable Book of 
Ludicrous Rhymes, with Sixteen Original Coloured Plates and numerous 
Wood Engravings, 5s, 


‘““MY DIARY.” With 12 Coloured Plates and 366 Small 


Woodcuts, cloth, 2s 6d; roan gilt, 3s 6d. 
By C. L. Mateaux. 


Seventh 


With 


The WONDERLAND of WORK. 


With numerous Original Illustrations. Extra crown 4to, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 
A MOONBEAM TANGLE: Original Fairy Tales. By 

SypNEY SHADBOLT. With Original Illustrations. Clotb, gilt edges, 6s. 
HAPPY LITTLE PEOPLE. By Olive Patch. With 


numerous [llustrations. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 53. 


PETER PARLEY’S ANNUAL, for 1882. Containing a 


Series of Original Stories. With Nine Col. Plates printed in oil. Cloth gilt, 53. 


“LITTLE FOLKS” CHRISTMAS VOLUME. With 
nearly 500 Pictures and Coloured Frontispiece. Coloured boards, 33 64; 
cloth elegant, gilt edges, 53, 


ug CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO..S COMPLETE CATALOGUE, containing a List of SEVERAL HUNDRED VOLUMES 


suitable for Presentation, sent, post free, on application to 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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ICATIONS OF THE WEEK. Lear's Book of Nonsense, 40 ses vszseeesstnssetnesstnennent esc Warn 
PUBLIC ON Leitch and Callow, Easy "Studies i in Water-c olours, “to aiken Blasi) ae 
So Leitch and Callow, Sketches in Water-colour, 4to ........ ‘a Blackis} 60 

Art Journal (The), Vol. 1881, 4t0 ....s..ssscsseessescseeseeneseseeenens sesserens ..(Virtne) 31/6 | Lloyd (H.), Hindu Women, Cr 8V0.....+..s-seseesseesess serenseneeeseereenren cess (Nisbet) 3/6 
Blackwood (Lady A.), Personal Experiences in the Crimean War ( Blackwood) 7/6 — 8 arn M, vo Peek Saag RE agar (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Boyle (F.), Legends of My Bungalow, Cr 8V0.......s:s0eeeeeee (Chapman & Hall) 10/6 ondon Universi atriculation Papers, English, cr 8vo ............ (Stewart) 3/0 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine, Vol, 84 .ccccecscccssssssereeseescoses (Simpkin) 66 Malleson (F. A.), he Life and Works of Jesus Chr ist, cr 8vo...(Ward & Lock) 4 

Burke’s Peerage, &c., 1882, royal 8v0............. (Uarrison) 380 | Malot (H.), No Relations, Cr BVO «0. ettecaeeeessneerees (Bentle: T} oe 

Caw-caw ; or, the Chronicles of Crows, 4to ...... Aine 2/6 | Martensen (H.), Christian Ethics, Special Part, 8vo . (Clark) 10/6 
Colwell (G.), Pleasant Talks about Jesus, cr 8VO.cssecseseessecseseeneeees (Bemrose) 2/6 | Metternich (Prince), Life of, translated by J. Smith, Vol. .+1.+.(Bentley) 18/0 
Cooke (G. P-), Principles of Chemical Philosophy, 8yv0 ..(Macmillan) 160 Milton (John), Works of, edited by Mitford, if | eee (Bickers) 21/0 
Cumming (CG. F.), At Home in Fiji, 1 vol. cr 8V0s....e-esese-s (Blackwood) 7/6 | Moon (G. W.), The Revisers’ English, 12mo...........4..+0+ (Hatchard) 3/6 
Demosthenes, & 3. H. Butcher, Elementary Classics, 12mo ...... (Macmillan) 1/6 | Muriel, : Tale, by Luigi, cr 80 .......6:....-.008 (Galignani) 2/6 
De Stiiel (Madame), Le Directoire, 12mo (Petit Press) 2/0 | Orr (E. L.), Married or Single, cr 8vo, cloth « (W. Smith) 36 
Dobson (W. §.), Poetical Ingenuities, 12mo (Chatto) 2/6 | Pearce (J.), Science of the Stars, 18mo ........... —— 5/0 
Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, &., 12m0..........ccccsseeceeceeesereeceeeenees (Whittaker) . Plauti Captivi, translated by A. Stewart, Cr SVO .........cecsseseereeeeeceres (Hall) 2/6 
Dorothy ; or, Getting One’s Own Way, 12mo. .(Mowbray) 3/6 Pollard (J.), Decorative Sisters, 4to............ aesevesercvsovesen nas (Triibner) 6/6 
Field (J. J.), Biographical Notes, &c., er 8vo (3. Low & Co.) 12/8 Pollock (C. E.), Family Prayers from the Liturgy, cr 8vo (J. Murray) 3/6 
Findlater (A.), Elementary Physiography, 12m (Chambers) Pulsford (G.), Morgenrothe, MRS Whabadcceisicxpcéigisices sneha (Hamilton) 6/0 
Gleams for tine Sik Chamber, 12000 err-rn (Nisbet) 20 | Pymi(T. . Holiday Time in a Forest House, cr 80 .(M. Ward) 5/0 
Hack P.), Self-Surrender, cr 8vo ... 5/0 sony (G. S.), Our Brothers «r Sons, cr vie pa ‘(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 

Pesach (K. R.), The History of Christ 106 = oe (BE, Po, oe Sen | camer see (Warne & Co.) 1/ 
Harold and the Months ; a Boy’s Travels in Aaa AGO socoeeves ora) 6/0 Rowley ( Z ipo gg — Africa, “cr 8¥0.. .(W. Gardner) 5/0 
Hather (J. E.), The Epistles of Peter and Jude, 8vo (C =x) 106 a “4, cane 4 eed “eh Ln bes = se —— 7/6 
Hather (J. E.), The Pastoral Epistles, 8v0.......... rk Scott (Clement), Lays of a Londoner, cr 8vo . « (Bogue) 5/0 
Hatton (G.), The New Ceylon, &c., er 8vo... Strachan (J. M.), From East to West, cr 8vo.. +. f . Gardner) 3/6 
Haworth (M. E.), Road-scrapings, 8V0 ... ssssssssscsscseevecseseeseees (Tinsley ‘tent 10/6 | Todhuuter (J.), True Tragedy of Rienzi, cr 8¥0 ses.es...00-... (C. K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Hilton (George), Daphnia, and Other Poems, cr 8vo (C. . Paul & Co.) 3/6 Townsend, Great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages. 8vo ‘(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Hoey (J. 0.), Sir Harvey’s Bride, Cr 8V0 ..seseeesscseesseeseessssneees (Marcus Ward) 60 pa cra a yw oily ase ag hat People, large 8q ....+» a Fon race) ¥ a 

é 4 Fos i 2/6 ittier , Birthday Boo mo ow & Co. 

Holt (C. 8.), Stephen Mainwaring’s Wooing, cr 8vo ahha yy “ Winter (JS), Cavalry Life, 3 vols. — esata fe Windus) ai” 


oer (M.), The Story of a Nursery Rhyme, 8vo... 
Hopkinson (A. M.), Waiting : a Novel, 3 vols 

Huish (M. B.), The Year’s Art, cr 8V0 w........ 
Hulme (F. E.), Familiar Wild’ Flowers, Vol. 

Jew or Christian: a Story, &c., 12mo 
Jobn (E. N.), History of ‘England for Schools, 12mo .. 
Jones (C. A. , Count Up the Sunny Days, er 8vo 
Jones (M.), Stories on the Catechism, Vol. 4, sq.. 


Keating (J. M.), A Mother’s Guide, &c., IBID Gor csecnccs 
Kennedy (B. H.), Lectures on the Revised New “Testament, er 8vo...(Bentley) 


Kerr (E.), Kilkee, 12mo.. 
Kingsbury (E.), Thou; ghts on “Marriage, "ino. 











(8. Low & Co.) 31/6 


Wise (J.), Ramsey Abbey, its Rise and Fall, cr 8v0 
Xenophon's Anabasis, Book 4, by A. Pretor, L2MO eccocree. 





eco - &Co.) 3/6 
sooveseee(Pitt Press) 2/0 











.. (Macmillan) 2,6 
.. (Cassell) 126 
(Hunt) 40 
...(Isbister) 26 - T C 
“CW. Gardner) 3/8 NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—Professor CROOM 
we(Palmer) 3/6 ROBERTSON will deliver a COURSE of LECTURES on LOGIC, begin. 
6 eens (Kimpton) 36 | ning on January 4th, at4p.m. Lectures on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Phurs- 
4/0 | days, at4; Exercises Tuesdavs and Thursdays, at 3, Fee, £333, Prospectuses 
seed ...(Bemrose) 2/0 | may be obtained from the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 
seseenenns -.(B. F. Stevens) 3/6 TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary, 








HURCH of HUMANITY (Positivist 

School), 19 CHAPEL STREET, Lamb’s 

Conduit Street, W.C.— On the FESTIVAL of 

HUMANITY, Sunday, January 1, 1882, Dr. CON- 

1.30 p.m. will deliver the ANNUAL ADDRESS, at 
) p.m 


EWTON HALL, Fleur- de- -Lis Court, 
etter Lane, E.C 
POSITIVIST S00 IETY.—The Annual Address 
will be given on SUNDAY, January 1, at 4 p.m, 
precisely, by Mr. FRED ERIG HARRISON. 
SUNDAY LECTURES will be continued until 
further notice. On SUNDAYS, January 8, 15, 22, 
and 29, Professor BEESLY, at 8’ ».m 
A Class is being formed in the ELEMENT and 
HISTORY of GEOMETRY, on WEDNESDAYS, at 
8 p.m.—Apply to the SE CRETARY. 


ALL LECTURES AND CLASSES FREE. 


JROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER COLOURS. 
The Twentieth WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW 








OPEN, 5 Pall ~— oo Ten till fi 
____ ALFRED D. 'FRIPP, Secretiry. — 
HE TROPA (late “New” 


GALLERIES, 103 New Bond Street, 16 doors 
from Oxford Strect. EXHIBITION of FINE ART 
and DECORATIVE ART. Admission, free this 
week. T. J. GULLICK, Director. 


M?ttt HILL SCHOOL, 
J MIDDLESEX, N.W. 

LENT TERM, 1882, will COMMENCE on THURS. 
DAY, January 19th, 1882, at 6 p.m.—Applications for 
admission or information to be addressed to the 
Head Master, R. F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D.Lit. 


VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. 


G. F, 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C.C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Weilington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Ss: ‘des of the | Public Schools, 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, 
Hamps tead, London. 

The NEXT TERM begins JANUARY 25th, 1832. 

Boys prepared for the Public Schools ; Girls for the 
Higher Schools and Colleges. 
__ Prospectus on application to Mrs. CASE. 
\ RS. GILLESPIE DICKSON (of 1 
i Inverleith Row, Edinburgh), proposes, on 
and after April 3rd next, to RECEIVE, at Westfield, 
Partickhill, Glasgow, THREE or FOUR aor 
between the ages of 3 and 10 years, or GIRL 
between 3 and 12, for Board and Edues ution. 

The house of Westfield stands in a garden of two 
acres, to the west of Glasgow. 


Dever COLLEGE. 


PRrestpENT.—EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. 
NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on JANUARY 
18th. Board, £46 6s; tuition, from 13 to 18 guineas. 
—For particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BEL L, M.A., 
the Head Master ; or, W. KNOCKER, Esq., the Hon. 
Secretary. 


\ THARFEDALE SCHOOL, near 
Ben Rhydding, Toe .-—A PUBLIC SCHOOL 








for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Preparation for 
Scholarship and other Examinations. Motlern 
Languages, Natural Science. Splendid site. Refer- 


ences to Noblemen and Church Dignitaries, &¢.— 
Apply to Rev. T. GRANGER HUTT, M.A., Sedbergh 
School, Yorks. —Entrance Se holarship Exom. in Jan. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 
~The NEXT TERM on FRIDAY, 
January 27th. 


Entrance Examination on January 26th. 
For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH 
Esq., Secretary. 


commences 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. : 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
For the Science and Practice of Agriculture. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 

The COLLEGE FARM, for the practical instruction 
of the Students, surr ‘ounds the College, and is a mixed 
Farm of about 500 Acres. 

PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DuKE oF MarLBOROUGH, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The R'ght Hon. the Earu or Ducie£, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the tari BATHURST. 
The Ri; ght Hon, Sir Micuarx E. Hicks-Beacn, Bart., 


Lieut. ‘Col. R. Niawt F. Krnascorr, C.B., M.P. 
GeorGE T. J. SorHERON-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
AmBROSE L. GopparD, Esq. 
Epwarp BowLy, Esq. 
WILLIAM JoHN Epmonps, Esq. 
Major T. W. CHESTER MasTER ,MP 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

_NEXT SESSION kezins JANUARY 3st. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
Heap Master.—The Rev. W. F. MOULTON, M.A. 
Camb. and Lond., D.D. Edin., 

Member of the New Testament Revision Company, 
Examiner iu the University of London. 
Supported by Twelve Assistant-Masters, Graduates 
of Cambridge, Oxford, London, and Dubl' n. 

This School was established in the year 1875, and 
already numbers more than 100 boys. 

The Course of Study is varied accoiding to the in- 
tended profession of the Pupil; and in every Depart- 
ment of Instruction, whether in Classical or Mathe- 
matical preparation for the Universities, or in train- 
ing for scientific pursuits or for business, it is the aim 
of the Governing Body and of the Head Master to 
make the teaching the best of its kind. 

On the Modern sde of the School, special classes 
have been formed for Advanced Me reantile Educa- 
tion, on the model of the German ‘* Handelsschulen.’’ 

The discipline is modelled upon that of the best 
public schools, and has hitherto been conducted with 
tinusnal success, 

The building, which are new and specially de- 
signed, stand in beautiful grounds, 21 acres iu extent, 
in the ‘outskir ts of the town of Cambridge. 

The situation is remarkably healthy, as experience 
has shown. 

Great attention is paid to domestic comfort, and 
to active exercise of all kinds. All the Boys are 
taught Drawing and Vocal Music, and also Swimming. 

Covered Gymnasium, Chemical Laboratory, Car- 
penters’ and Metal Workships, Natural History 
Museum, Large Library of General Literature, &c., 
are provided. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on THURS- 
DAY, January 19th. : 

ie 
Dr. 





Communications respecting Pupils should 
addressed to the Head Master, the Rev. 
ene 
ESTABLISHED 

Boys carefully prepared for the Universities, the 
great Public Schools, or for Busine:s. 
and Shorthand, 

Reference kindly permitted to Rev. JAMES 

W. Hz. 

RANSOM, Esq., M D., F.R.S., Nottingham. 


MOULTON, The Leys, Cambridge. 
\' OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
L 4 
HEAD MasTER—Rev. EDWIN OMITH, M.A, 
Forest Road, Nottingham. 

The Mereintile Course includes French and 
German, Commercial Correspondence, Book-keeping, 
MARTINEAU, D.D., LU.D., London ; 

SCHOOL REUPENS on MUNDAY, January 16th, 
1882. 





EV.R.H. QU ICK. formerly Assistant-, 

Master at Harrow, TAKES as BOARDERS, 
YOUNG BOYS preparing for the Public Schools.— 
Address, HILL HOUSE, Guildford. 









ulaciateeds* ime EDWARD HEALY 
OMPSON, Esq. 
Pery Lodge, donuien, a 15th, 1881, 

Dear Srr,—As your client, Mr. Nevins, is not 
satistied with the Retractation sent by me of allletters 
written by me to Mr. Nevins based on the supposition 
that he was the author of certain anonymous letters 
tending to bring religion generally, and particularly 
the Roman Catholic religion, into contempt, and 
which letters have been sent to pag gt in 
Cheltenham, I desire to TENDER to Mr. NEVINS 
the EXPRESSION of my SINCERE REGRET that 
I shonld have caused pain to him by entertaining any 
suspicion whatever that he was in any way connected 
with, or cognisant of, the authorship of the letters in 
question, and that I should, acting on such suspicion, 
have written to him anything reflecting on his 
character as a Chr’stian and a Gentleman, and I 
therefore UNRESERVEDLY WITHDRAW any 

and every such COM yin 

I am, dear Sir, yours tru 
(Signed) EDWARD HEA 'Y THOMPSON. 
To C. J. CHESSHYRE, Esq. 


(uirToN HIGH | Neetesieens FOR 








President of the Counci 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
V ce-President : 
The Rev, J. M. WILSON, M.A., Head Master of 
Clifton College. 
Head Mistress—Miss WOODS. 


The FIRST TERM of 1882 will begin on SATUR- 
DAY, January Zlst. 

Application for admission should be made to the 
Honorary Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, 
40 Canysnge — Clifton. 

Mrs. +H, No. 77 Pembroke Road, has been 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders, Pupils 
HAIGH. the High School.—For terms, apply to Mrs. 

G 


EIDELBERG.—Dr. KLOSE’S well- 
known SCHOOL, now conducted by Dr. 
KLOSE and the Rev. F. ARMITAGE, M.A., St. 
John’s, Cambridge, First-class Classical Tripos, for- 
merly chief Modern Language Master at Clifton 
College, Author of a French Grammar for Public 
Schools; assisted by resident French and German 
Masters, and teachers from the University of Heidel- 
berg. A good Engiish Education, combined with 
thorough German and French. All lessons after the 
preparatory class given in either German or French. 
Preparation for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Civil 
Service; also for English Public Schools and Univer- 
sities. Terms: £15 per quarter for boys over 14, £13 
for boys under, holidays included. Dr. PERCIVAL, 
President of Trivity, Oxford, formerly Head Master 
of Clifton Colleze, will answer inquiries ; or refer- 
ences may be made to the Dean of Westminster; 
Admiral Hire, Woolwich; Licutenant-Colonel Elles, 
34 Victoria Road, Kensington ; and General Stew art, 
Dinapore. 











YERES, 8S. of FRANCE.—An 
Oxford M.A. and Barrister-at-Law (married), 

an experienced and successful Tutor, residing in his 
own Villa, which is most beautifully and healthily 
situated, receives SIX PUPILS in delicate health. 
Special ‘advantages for French Conversation.—W. 
HENLEY CHATER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres (Var), 


France. 
\ ORTHING, Sussex, established 

1864.—Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Resident Master for Classics and 
Mathematics. Referen‘es to Rev. E. K. Elliott, M.A., 
Worthing, Dr. Thos. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond., 45 
Gresham R: vad, S.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
BILLING, We stbur 'y House. 


YNGLISH LANGUAGE and 

4 LITERATURE, COMPOSITION and READ- 
ING.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time 
disengaged on Monday and Thursday mornings for 
Lectures, or Practice-Classes in Schools. Miss 
Drewry wonld also read with Private Pupils,—113 
King Henry’s Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
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UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


following are the DATES at 
Fe the sommal EXAMINATIONS in the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON for the year 1882 will 


NCE :— 

Coe ee TiN Monday, January 9th, and Monday, 

9th. é 

‘meen lor Arts—Intermediate, Monday, July 
17th; B.A., Monday, October 23rd. 

MASTER OF Arts—Branch I., Monday, June 5th; 
Branch II., Monday, June 12th; Branch IIl., 
Monday, June 19th. ; 

+ prERATURE—Intermediat e, Monday, June 
5th ; D.Lit., Tuesday, December Sth. 


ScrIPTURAL EXAMINATIONS—Tuesday, November 
281 


oR OF SclENcCE—Intermediate, Monday, July 
Bach: B.Sc., Monday, October 16th. 
Doctor oF ScieNcE—Within the first twenty-one 
3 of June. 
mente or Laws—Intermediate, Lu.B., Monday, 
January 2nd. 
Doctor oF Laws—Thursday, January 12th. 
BacHELOR OE MeEpicinE—Preliminary Scientific, 
Monday, July 17th ; Intermediate, Monday, July 
8ist ; M.B., Monday, November 6th. 
BacHELOR OF SurGERY—Tuesday, December 5th. 
Master 1N SurceRY—Monday, December 4th. 
Docror oF MepicrnE—Monday, December 4th. 
QuBJECTS RELATING TO PuBLic HreaLTH—Monday, 
December 11th. : as 
BACHELOR OF Music—Intermediate, Monday, Decem- 
ber 1lth ; B.Mns., Monday, December 18th. 
Docror oF Music—Intermediate, Monday, December 
1lth ; D.Mus,, Monday, December 18th. : 
The Regulations relating to the abovo Rxamina- 
tions and Degrees may be obtained on application to 
“The Registrar of the University of London, Bur- 
lington Gardens, London, W.”’ ; 
ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 
December 16th, 1881. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON. 


The Office of ASSISTANT-REGISTRAR having 
become VACANT by the Resignation of Mr. Moseley, 
the Senate desire to APPOINT a SUCCESSOR 
possessing special scientific qualifications, either with 
or without a Medical Degree. 

The Salary attached to the office is £500 per annum. 

In common with the other Officers of the Uni- 
versity, the Assistant-Registrar is subject to annual 
re-election. ; 

His whole time must be at the disposal of the 
University. : , 

He must be prepared to enter upon his duties on 
May lst next. i ; 

Further information may be obtained by applica- 
tion to the Registrar. ? 

Candidates are desired to send in their names to 
the REGISTRAR, with a statement of their age 
(which must not be less than 25, nor more than 45 
years); previous career and qualifications, tozether 
with such testimonials as they may think desirable, 
on or before Tuesday, January 3lst. It is particularly 
requested by the Senate that no personal application 
be made to its members individually.—By order of 
the Senate, ARTHUR MILMAN, Registrar. 

University of London, Burlington Gardens, W. 

December 20th, 1881. ’ 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the —_ afforded by it as a training 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere are now 
offered to all persons desirous of following the course 
of study pursued there. 

A number of Students, not exceeding 50, will be 
admitted to the College in September, 1882. Candi- 
dates for admission must, on the Ist July, 1882, be 
over 17 and under 21 yearsof age, and must give 
satisfactory proof of their having received a fair 
general education. 

The Secretary of State for India will offer 16 ap- 

ointments in the Indian Public Works Department 

‘or competition among the Students entering the Col- 

lege in September, 1882, at the termination of their 
prescribed three years’ College course—that is, in the 
summer of 1885. The Secretary of State for India 
will farther offer two appointments in the Indian 
Telegraph Department among the same Students 
after two years’ course of study—that is, in the sum- 
mer of 1884. 

In the event of there being more candidates for 
admission than the College can receive, the preference 
will be given to qualified candidates according to 
Gates of application for admission. 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only to 
the Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, 
8.W. ; or to the President, Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS. 

India Office, 4th November, 1881. 

T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF A COUNCIL. 
CHAIRMAN: 

The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 
HEap MuisTRESs.—Miss LUMSDEN, Certificated 
Student in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staff consists of Five Certificated Students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses. This 
School wo for the Daughters of Gentlemen a 
thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls are 
received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
School and Boarding-houses are in a healthy situa- 
tion, open to the South, with gymnasium and 
playground attached. 

he NEXT TERM will begin on January 20th. 

For farther information, apply to the HON. SEC., 

Mansfield, St. Andrews, N.B. 


OLLEGE HUME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 














LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq,, Q.C., D.C.L. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq, Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


insane E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
ROBT. ROBERTS & CO.’S CELEBRATED TEAS. 
12 Ib, AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 


QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


Established 1840. 





NO AGENTS.—All Orders and Communications Direct. 


£1,000 AT DEATH FOR 


YEARLY, AT AGE 31 NEXT BIRTHDAY, UNDER 
SPECIAL BONUS POLICIES. 


The Premiums of which do not exceed, and in many cases are less than those of other offices without profits. 





£21 


They share in profits when the premiums, with 4 per cent. compound interest, amount tothe SUM ASSURED. 
FIRE INSURANCE ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS. 





SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


EDINBURGH :— | LONDON :— 
35 St. ANDREW SQuUARE. 3 Kine WItuiam Street, EC. 


CHARTALINE BLANKETS AND ~ QUILTS, 
WARM, LIGHT, ELEGANT, AND CHEAP. 








Size, 3 ft. by 5 fb. ....ccccoves 1s 6d per blanket. Size, 5ft. by 5ft............. 28 6d per blanket. 
eo Sft. Gin. by 5ft....... 1s 9d * eo SER Wr Olle nn. 0s. 2s 1ld po 
ee SAR GI ec cerca 23 0d s ee Re Oe Fn iccccsannes 33 5d po 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Should any difficulty arise in purchasing these Blankets, Messrs. HENRY and CO. will forward, on 
receipt of a remittance, any of the above, carriage paid, to any Railway Station in England or Wales, on 
receipt of 3d per Blanket extra, or will pay carriage on Five Blankets to any Station in the United Kingdom. 


Price Lists of the Soft-Finish Blankets, Quilts, and Disinfecting Blankets, post free, on application to 
HENRY and CO., 12 Dantzic Street, Manchester, 


WILLS’ WILLS? 
«GEN. GARFIELD ”| NEW PRESSED CIGARETTES, 


“GENERAL GARFIELD.” 
CIGARETTES. 





Price 6d per Case of 10. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 
ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 











CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), OF MEAT. 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in most households throtighont the 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom, 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 


authorities to be the best. PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEEILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. | PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


_* AND MAY’S bears cs 
| CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
pert 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 








SAFETY MATCHES. | PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. | 1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
ADVANTAGES. | 66 

Are not POISONOUS. | ‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 

Are free from SMELL. AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 

Are Manufactured | 

Withont Phosphorus, | COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 

J Bi c y niess 

To the Operatives amaneved This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

ROTECTION TO HEALTH | CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

P a - | MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 
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ITY of LONDON BONDS. 


DISCHARGE AND RENEWAL OF _ BONDS 
FALLING DUE IN THE YEAR 1882. 


In obedience to an ORDER of the Finance 
Committee of the CORPORATION of LONDON, I 
do hereby GIVE NOTICE to the holders, registered 
or otherwise, of City Bonds, which mature within 
the ensuing year, 1882, as follows:— | 

(1.) That the Bonds referred to in the FIRST 
Schedule hereto will be paid off (out of funds 
specially applicable to such purposes) absolutely and 
without option of renewal, at the dates at which 
they respectively mature. : . 

(2.) That the Bonds referred to in the SECOND 
Schedule hereto will also be paid off at the dates of 
their maturity respectively, but that an OPTION is 
given to the holders of such Bonds to renew the 
Loans severally secured for a period of TEN YEARS 
from the dates at which they severally fall due by 

3onds to carry interest at the rate of £3 per cent. 
per annum, but to be issued to present holders at 
£97 10s per cent., which will pay them a full rate of 
THREE POUNDS FIVE SHILLINGS PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM. 

Holders of Bonds desiring to avail themselves of 
this option of renewal must signify to me their 
agreement thereto, and bring their Bonds for mark- 
ing to this Office, ON OR BEFORE THE THIRTY- 
FIRST OF DECEMBER NEXT. " 

The Loans renewed under these options will be for 
the like purposes and on the same securities as the 
existing Bonds, interest being payable, as at present, 
by means of Coupons, at the BANK OF ENGLAND, 
negotiable through any banker. 

SCHEDULE I. 
Bonds to be paid off absolutely. 
Bonds issued under the Holborn 
ulley Improvement Act, 1564, and 


Vi 
1 ring On the Ist January, 1882, 






38 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos, 
399 to 405, 779, 849 to 868, and £ 
915 to 924 £38,000 

49 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 504 
to 5v7, 869 to 894, and 925 to 
VES 


WUE winesbignsnnspweneebanaiuanesichabane 24,500 
41 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 543 
and 544, 842 to 848, 895 to 914, 
and 946 to 955 
Bonds issued under the same Act, 
and maturing on the 30th June, 1882, 


4,100 


22 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 
1,540 to 1,561 . 

4 Bonds for £100 each, } 

to 1,565 

Bonds issued under the same Act, 
and maturing on the Ist July, 1882, 





a id 

92 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 
110, 406 to 423, 550 to 599, and 
956 to 988 
18 Bonds tor £500 each, Nos. 508 
and 59, and 989 to 1,004 
28 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 545 
to 559, and 1,005 to 1,017 
Bonds issued under the same Act, 
and maturing on the 3lst December, 

1882, viz. :— 
26 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 
1,566 to 1,591 


92,000 
9,000 


2,800 


SRNR RENEE 26,000 
218,800 
Bonds issued under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869, for con- 
structing the Foreign Cattle Market 
for the Metropolis, maturing on the 

25th January, 1882, viz. :— 

2 Bonds for £10,000 each, Nos. 1 
and 2 . 


Re ee pe 
Part of Bond for £10,000, No. 3.. 


6,000 
— 26,000 
Bonds issued under the Billings- 
gate Market Act, 1871, and maturing 
ov the 19th March, 1882, viz :— 
4 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 241 
IIE: sonssccpensens- anaheesacssprsinee 
Bonds issued in respect of rebuild- 
ing the Royal Exchange (Loan of 
£76,800), secured upon the City’s 
moiety of the Gresham Estates, 
viz :— 
Bond for £1,000, No. 3, maturing 
on the 11th May, 1882 ......... 
Part of Bond issued under the Act 
for rebuilding Blackfriars Bridge, 


4,000 


1,000 


viz. 
No. 151 for £50,009, maturing on 
the 28th July, 1882 ............... 25,000 
£274,800 
SCHEDULE II. 
Bonds maturing in 1882 with an option of renewal 
Bonds issued under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869, for 
constructing the Foreign Cattle 
Market for the Metropolis, maturing 
on the 25th January, 1832, viz. :— £ 














Part of Bond for £10,000, No. 3... £4,000 
4 Bonds for £10,000 each, Nos. 4 
REN Fe eacteaticcuantcsashatestotecores ss. RD 
1 Bond for £6,000, No. §.......... ; 6,000 
50,000 
Bonds issued under the Act for 
providing the Metropolitan Cattle 
Market, Islington, and maturing on 
the 30th January, 1882, viz. :— 
2 Bonds for £10,000 each, Nos. 
kh Rey ea .» 20,000 
1 Bond for £4,000, No. 754 4,000 
24,000 
Bonds issued under the Billings- 
gate Market Act, 1871, and mataring 
on the 19th March, 1882, viz. :— 
11 Bonds for £1,000 cach, Nos. 
MStOBIS oo... corre. aD 
8 Bonds for £500 each, . 256 
@ 263 .......2.: So oe aie -. 4,000 
10 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 264 
to'273" |S... pests oles Serate 1,000 
— 16,000 





Bonds issued for the purposes of 
the Slaughter Houses at the Metro- 
politan Cattle Market, and maturing 
on the 25th May, 1882, viz. :— 

9 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 35 











BN E55 spss ceiab ssec enemas hecsaxes 9,000 
12 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 44 
OO REESE 6,000 
10 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 56 
Lee rere 1,000 
— 16,000 
Bonds issued under the London 
Central Markets Act, 1875, for the 
purposes of the London Central 
Poultry and Provision Market (being 
Loan of £110,000), dated 30th Septem- 
ber, 1875, and maturing on the Ist 
July, 1882, viz. :— 
Das 0s NFO vege ssc onnsovines 10,000 
82 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos, 2 
RAR OB cc (hienipsiavocossexsa cotcistanine, SOOO 
31 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 84 
ON ES Pn eee 15,500 
25 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 115 
RE 5 co ens sata sv aacbansidadwabicvnes 2, 
— 110,000 
Bonds issued for the purposes of 
Billingsgate Market, being Loan of 
£50,000, dated 30th September, 1875, 
and maturing on the Ist July, 1882, 
viz. :— 
45 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos, 1 
BI cn siictcesid vannstani ataaiinieas 45,000 
10 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 46 
Dinka ascxcsnsoanioscavuaennmueleds 5,000 
—- 50,000 
Bonds issued under the Holborn 
Valley Improvement (Additional 
Works) Act, 1867, and maturing on 
the 5th July, 1832, viz. :— 
250 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 
DO UN iv coseeks san kecsspencitas 250,000 
359 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 
SREB OD vosicccscosascariseaxsecehy ee 175,000 
750 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 
ON BAAD: sas aisncnsennavsanssavctevs 75,000 
— _ 500,000 
Bonds issued nnder the Act for re- 
building Blackfriars Bridge, and 
maturing on the 28th July, 1882, viz. : 
Part of Bond, viz.: No. 151 for 
50, . 25,000 
dios caseansdebentevnisaeabces 150,000 
—— 175,000 
Bonds issued under the Act for 
providing the Metropolitan Cattle 
Market, Islington, and maturing on 
10th October, 1882, viz. :— 
10 Bonds for £5,000 each, Nos, 
I civics s coecaanusnbicanaiisenens 50,000 
Bonds issued for the like purpose, 
and maturing on the 3lst October, 
1882, viz. :— 
18 Bonds for £1,000 each 
BORGOBEL ....c0ncerascosans 18,000 
4 Bonds for £500 each, N 
BASIS i xoipisnecesvassesacasconpesnseoe 2,000 
— 70,000 
MN ssp sinctmesnsonsmousicincame een £1,011,000 


Further information, if needed, will be furnished 
at this Department. 
BENJAMIN SCOTT, Chamberlain. 
Chamber of London, Guildhall, 21st October, 1881. 


URKEY, PERSIAN, 
N 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. _ — 
Gold Meda’, Paris, 1878. First Award 
and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881. 
yRY'S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 
| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
| RYS COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA F ** Strictly pure.’’—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.0., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| FUFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 





FRY’S 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’'S DRESSING-BAGS., 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
9 r 
BLAIR’ GOUT PILLS, 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 








any vital part. 
Sold by all Chem’sts, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box. 








G UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
A OFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, EC, 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Milliong, 
: DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Ava@ustus Prevost, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun G. Tauzor, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. { Right Hon. John @& 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. : 
Es: Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Right Hon. G. J. Shaw. 
Lefevre, M.P, 
Beaumont W. Lub 
John B. Martin, Esq. 
| 8. Hope Morley, Esq. 


q. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. 

Sir Walter R. Farquhar, 


art. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. | Henry John Norman, Esq 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | David Powell, Jun., Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MarspeEn. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne, 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested : .-» £1,000,000 
2,971,000 
500 


Esq. 
Ky 


Total Funds upwards of 
Total Annual {ncome, over oe f 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before January 9th. 





THE 
SFr esrors and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 


FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Life and Annuity Fund £3,174,302 
General Reserve & Fire Re-Insurance Fund 1,500,000 







The Total Invested Funds exceeding......... 6,000,000 
The Fire Income for 1880 alone was.. .« 1,069,592 
The Total Income for the Year .. 1,564,009 


The magnitude of the Company’s Business enables 
it to accept Insurances on the most favourable terms, 
Total Claims Paid £16,809,152 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Policies effected in the new 
Participating Class (Table B), before the close of this 
year will participate for three years in the Division of 
Profits to be declared for the term ending December 
31st, 1883. 

No Insurer is inyolved in the slightest liability of 


Partnership. 
OFFICES: 
LIVERPOOL, LonpDON, MANCHESTER, LEEDS, BRISTOL, 
Dusiin, GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, BIRMINGHAM, and 
NEWCASTLE. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its agents. —Appli- 
cations for Agencies invited, 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling dne at Christmas 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
Lonpon Orrices.—CORNHILL and CHARING 

CROSS. 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

: —FIRE and LIFE. Established 1808.—92 
Cheapside, E.C. 

Forms of Proposal and further information on 
application to RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 
HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


lity. 
NY: JOUN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
OMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... eae ... £2,500,009 


Capital Paid up... rea a ek a 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceeds te és ase 630,000 

Total Annual Premium Income _... me 937,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


West End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, &.W. 





ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Krnps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds, 

The Right Hon, Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £230,000. 
MoperaTe PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS, 


£1,630,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
5 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 

IRK BECK BAN K.i— 
Southampton Buildings, Chincery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880, 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


The WINTER EXHIBITION 








at the GROSVENOR GALLERY will OPEN on the 31st 


DECEMBER NEXT, with a COLLECTION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 


AND 


A COMPLETE COLLECTION 


G. F. 


of the Works of 


WATTS, R.A., 


Forming the FIRST of a SERIES of ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITIONS ILLUSTRATING 


the WORKS of the most 


EMINENT LIVING PAINTERS. 








ae & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





‘UPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
and 


porree MEATS; also, 





Fi8seNCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 








CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition, the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit, for their OLD IRISH WHISKY, by a Special 
Jury, after the fullest examination confirmed by a 
Government analysis. Quotations on application to 
DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irish Dis- 
tilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beau- 
fort Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing 

is so highly appreciated as a case of GRANT’S 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be 
ordered of any Wine Merchant. Queen’s Quality, as 
supplied to Her Majesty, 423 per dozen. Sportsman’s 
Special Quality, 50s per dozen.—Manufacturer, T. 
GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 











OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—DiskasES OF THE BoweELs.—A 
remedy, which has been tested and proved in a thou- 
sand different ways, capable of eradicating poisonous 
taints from ulcers and ood them up, merits a trial 
of its capacity for extracting the internal corruptions 
from the bowels. On rubbing Holloway’s Ointment 
repeatedly on the abdomen, a rash appears, and as it 
thickens the alvine irritability subsides. Acting as a 
derivative, this unguent draws to the surface, releases 
the tender intestines from all acrid matters, and pre- 
vents inflammation, dysentery, and piles, for which 
blistering was the old-fashioned, though successful, 
treatment, now from its painfulness fallen into disuse, 
the discovery of this Ointment having proclaimed a 








remedy possessing equally derivative, yet perfectly 


Painless, powers, 


NELSON'S 
“BLANC MANGE,” 
ALMOND, VANILLA FLAVOUR, 


LEMON, AND 


READY FOR USE. IN TINS 1s EACH. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 
N EA V E’S INFANTS 
| FOR AND 


FOO OD INVALID S. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat JourRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
|SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


J. R. NEAVE and O0O., Fordingbridge, England. 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 








POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 
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ME3SRS. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH 


MAN-OF-WAR. By C. F. Gorpon CumMING, 
Author of “At Home in Fiji,’ ‘‘ From the 
Hebrides to the Himalayas,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 253. 


By the SAME.—THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 
At HOME in FIJI. New Edition. 


Complete in 1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations 
and a Map, 7s 6d. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON FIRST 
EDITION. 


“Two beautiful and enchanting volumes of foreign 
talk and travel.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

“*Asthe picturesque record of a sojourn in little- 
known lands, and a thrilling account of customs 
which are hapnily becoming things of the past, ‘ At 
Home in Fiji’ is a very interesting and readable 
work.’’—Saturday Review. 

“‘ Anything more pleasant, amusing, and magnifi- 
cently descriptive of places and people than these two 
volumes of notes has seldom been written about any 
place, much less of Fiji.”’—The World. 

“This book has been much praised, but never 
enough. Miss Cumming is another of our wonderful 
la@y travellers...... This new book will be useful to 
people who are interested in colonisation questions, 
but it will ke infinitely more useful and pleasant to 
those who are interested in human nature. The two 
volumes tempt one to return to them again and 
again.’’—Vanity Fair. 

**We must record our unqualified pleasure in this 
bright, sparkling, fascinating book of travels.’’—The 
Watchman, 


The LAND of KHEML By Laurence 
OuipHant, Autbor of “The Land of Gilead,” 
** Lord Elgin’s Mission to China,’ &c. 8vo, with 
Tllustrations, 10s 6d. 

*,* In consequence of a destructive fire at the 
premises of the engraver in Paris by whom the illus- 
trations for this work were being executed, its 
publication is unavoidably postponed until the first 
week in January. 


LITTLE COMEDIES, OLD and NEW. 


By Juvian Storais, Author of “‘ John-a-Dreams,”’ 
**An Accomplished Gentleman,’ &c. Being an 
Enlarged Edition of ‘ Little Comedies,’’ con- 
taining Seven New Pieces. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


COLONEL MEADOWS TAYLOR. 
The STORY of MY LIFE. By the 


late Colonel Mrapows Taytor, Author of ‘* Con- 
fessions of a Thug,” ‘‘ Tara, a Mahratta Tale,” 
&c. Edited by his Davcurer. With Preface by 
Henry Reeve, C.B. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispicce, 
6s. 

“‘ The autobiography has the interest of an exciting 
romance, while it abounds in information and 
exhilarates like a tonic our entire moral nature, and 
gives us faith in the moral sympathies of humanity. 
It is a book for young men to read and study, if they 
would know the secret of success in life.’’—British 
Quarterly Review. 

“It is not an every-day occurrence to meet with a 
book so amusing and interesting, as well as so 
thoroughly worth reading, as this volume. It records 
in a most plain and simple manner the story of a life 
spent in sheer hard work, and in the discharge of 
duties for the most part wearisome and monotonous ; 
yet no novel is so full of strange romance, exciting 
incident, and unexpected turns of fortune.”’—London 
Guardian. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR: a Novel. 
By E. D. Gerarp, Author of “ Reata: What's in 
a Name.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d, 


DICK NETHERBY. By L. B. Wal- 
ForD, Author of “‘Mr. Smith: a Part of his 
Life,” ‘*Consins,” ‘‘Panline,’’ ‘‘ Troublesome 
Daughters,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6a. 


DOGS of OTHER DAYS: NELSON 
and PUCK. ‘Dogs, ye have had your day.”’— 
The Odyssey. By EvE BLantyre Simpson. Feap. 
8vo, with Illustrations, 4s 6d. 


The WORKS of HORACE. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. With a Life and 
Notes. By Sir THropore Martin, KC.B. 2 
vols. poet 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 21s. 


NEW EDITION. 
The SCOT ABROAD. By John Hill 


Burton. D.C.L., Author of ‘*The History of 
Scotland,” ‘A History of the Reign of Queen 
Anne,” “The Book-Hunter,” &c. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


Now ready, price 6d ; by post, 624. 
HE REPRESENTATION of 
MINORITIES. By Frrprrick Catvent, Esq., 


a. 
London : WILL1AM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 


A SURGEON’S PROTEST against 
LX VIVISECTION. Price id per post; 12 for 5d, 
50, 1s 6d. 

M. Waxsrook, 180 Brompton Road, for the London 
Anti-Vivisection Society. 





WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


CABINET EDITION. Uniform and 
Complete in 20 Volumes. Printed from a New 
and Legible Type, in volumes of a convenient and 
handsome form, price £5. Each Volume, price 
53, may be had separately. 

Contents :—ApAm Brpoer, 2 vols. THE MILL on 
THE FLoss, 2 vols. Si~Lis MARNER—THE LIFTED 
VEIL—BROTHER JacoB, 1 vol. SCENES OF CLERICAL 
Lire, 2 vols. Frirx Hort,2 vols. Romona, 2 vols. 
MippLeMarcu, 3 vols. Danizt Deronpa, 3 vols. 
THE SPANISH Gypsy, 1 vol. JUBAL; AND OTHER 
Porms, 1 vol. IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS 
Sucu, 1 vol. 

“A delightful edition of George Eliot’s works...... 
In size, type, and paper, everything that could be 
wished,”’—Athen@um, 

** Nowadays publishers appear to vie with each other 
in giving to their reissues of books at low prices all 
the characteristics of true excellence; and, so far, 
nobody has succeeded better than Messrs. Blackwood 
in their Cabinet Edition of George Eliot’s works...... 
A clear and well-arranged page, fine paper, and sound 
binding, make this edition so good a one that it would 
be pronounced excellent, apart from all considerations 
of cost.”"—Pull Mall Gazette. 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. 
Illustrated. Each Complete in One Volume, 


Apam Bene, 3s 6d. THe MILL ON THE FLOSS, 3s 6d. 
Feuix Hout, THE Rapicat, 3s 6d. ScENES OF CLERI- 
CAL Lirg, 3s. SILAS MARNER, 23 6d. Romowa, 3s 6d. 
DANIEL DEronDA, 7s 6d. MrippLEMARCH, 7s 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS 
SUCH. New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

The SPANISH GYPSY. New Edition, crown 
8vo, 5s. 

JUBAL; and other Poems. New Edition, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 

WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, in 
PROSE and VERSE. Selected from the Works 
of George Eliot. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Printed on Fine Paper, with red berder, and 
handsomely bound, in cloth gilt, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d ; 
or in elegant leather binding, 53. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD. and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY, 1882. No. DCCXCV. Price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS, 
Tuk Open Door. 


On SomE OF SHAKESPEARE’s FEMALE CHARACTERS,— 
IV. Juier. 


InsipF KAIrnwAN. 


A Brep’s-Eye View: In A LETTER FROM THE BEL 
ALP. 


Tue Fixep Perrop. Part IV. 

EELs AND EEL-SETS, 

Winter: AN Eteay. By J. L. R. 

CoLERIDGE MARGINALIA.—Hitherto Unpublished, 
FINANCE WEST OF THE ATLANTIC. | 

TuE In1sH RECEIPT FOR THE LIBERAL BLACK-MAIL. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


N ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
li No. 267, for JANUARY, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. Fortuner’s Foot. By Julian Hawthorne. Chaps. 
6-9 





2. EnGiisH Cuurcn Courts AND PRIMITIVE RITUAL. 
By the Rev. Edmund 8. Ffoulkes. 

3. Tue Lire oF RICHARD COBDEN BY JOHN MORLEY. 
By James Cotter Morison. 

4. MorE DIVERSIONS OF A PEpAGOGUE. By J. H. 
Raven. 

5, CARLYLE’s EprnsurGH Lire. By Professor David 
Masson. Part IIT. 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 

PEASANT PROPRIETORS IN FRANCE. By Lady Verney. 

Tue VALUE oF Kayrt To Great Britain. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Osborn. 

Marriep WomEN IN Factories. By W. Stanley 
Jevons, . 

ZULULAND AFTER THE War. By Francis Ernest 
Colenso. 

THE City oF LONDON: ITS POPULATION AND PostI- 
tion. By Mr. Alderman Cotton, M.P. 

CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS IN GERMANY. By John Rae. 

Our INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. By Alfred Hill. 

OLD AND New CANONS OF POETICAL CriTICISM. By 
Alfred Austin. II. } 

On soME DEFECTS IN THE EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION OF ScoTLAND. By James Donaldson, LL.D. 

Tue Irish LANDLORDS. By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


— ECCLESIASTICAL 
GAZETTE. 


THE CLERGY LIST. 





The Publishing Offices of these Publications is 
removed to 13a Salisbury Square, Fleet Street 
(adjoining the Church Missionary House). 





Joun Hatt, Publisher. 








Now ready, 1s, No. 235. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
IL for JANUARY. With Mlustrati 4 
Du MAURIER and W. SMALL. rons by Guonan 
- . CONTENTS. 
RAPE FROM A THORN. By James Payn. i 
an Illustration.) Chapter 53. Bad 5." 
Mushroom Picking. 55. Cresk Cottaze. es 
THE CoLours OF FLowers. By Grant Allen. 
How THE STARS GOT THEIR NAMES. 
THE MAN WITH THE Rep Harr. 
THE Boke oF St. ALBAN’s. 
A GonDOLIER’s WEDDING. 
. Bir or Loor. 
INES TO A LaDY WHO WAS RosnEp oF Her Jr 
—Poem. By Francs Hastings Doyle, sen 
Love THE Degr. (With an Illustration.) Chapter 
38. Lord Charlecote. 39. Love Strong as Death 
40. Changed Relations. 41. Three Confessions, — 
London: Siru, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


OS BS a a 
To ART JOURNAL, 1881.—The 
: YEARLY VOLUME of the ART JOURNAL 
is Ready, and may be had from all Booksellers at the 
following terms:—Handsomely bound, £1 lls 6d- 
ditto, gilt, with gilt edges, £1 15s. This volume, as 
the first of a New Series, contains many new features 
and as such may be recommended as a Handsome 
Christmas G'ft-book. It contains :— 


TWELVE ETCHINGS, 
amongst them Original Painter-etchings by H. Her- 
komer, A.R.A., Birket Foster, A. H. thy § Resa 
Colin Hunter, David Law, C. Mempes; and others by, 
L. Fiameng, C. O. Murray, and V. Lhuillier, P 


FAC-SIMILES 
- unpubl’shed Drawings by Sir F. Leighton, 


-R.A., J. E. Millais, R.A., Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A. 
E. Burne Jones, and C. Méryon, ‘ . 


THE LINE ENGRAVINGS, 
for which this Journal has been so long distinguished, 
are from the Works of H. S. Marks, R.A., Luke 
Fildes, A.R.A., P. R. Morris, A.R.A., Sir Edwin 
Landseer, R.A., P. F. Poole, R.A., and others. There 
are also a number of Full-page Line Engravings of 
Sculpture. 

_The LETTERPRESS contains articles by Prof. 
Sidney Colvin, Prof. Baldwin Brown, Alfred W. Hunt, 
Fred. Wedmore, J. B. Atkinson, G. L. Robinson, W. 
Rossetti, Arthur Griffiths, Harry Quilter, and others. 
The body of the Work is largely Illustrated with 
Wood Engravings. 


THE ART JOURNAL, 1881. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


HE FIRST COLOURED 
MAGAZINE, being the 


IRST Part of the New Series of 


Tue Day or Rest. 


Full of 
(ean Fine-Art Pictures. 
This remarkable 


ee contains about 


50 COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


i le First Crristmas is the 


Title of the January Part of the 


SAY or Rest in Corovrs. 
It contains the Brest 


F Literature, suitable for reading on. 
Tue Day or 
EST. 


Price Sixpence, ofall Booksellers. 

*,* Orders should be given at once, as, although the 
first impression consists of the large number of 100,000 
Copies, there is every evidence that it will be speedily 
exhausted. 

STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 

Price 23 6d. 
HE FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN. 
A Popular Essay. With Four Engravings. By 
Juxivs ALTHAUS, M.D.—Also, PRACTICAL NOTES 
on MEDICAL ELECTRICITY. Price 2s 6d. 
London: Lonemans and Co., Paternoster Row. 


OOKS ata DISCOUNT of 3d to 9d 

in the Shilling, or 25to 75 per cent.—GILBERT 

and FIELD have just issued their Catalogue of Books, 

from the Published Pr'ces of which they allow the 

above liberal Discount. Catalognes gratis and postage 

free.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, 
and 18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, avd in- 
vigorating to the Constitation. Sold by Chemists. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair, Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 68, and 11s. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SELECT, VARIED, AND COMPREHENSIVE. 


More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons are in Circulation at 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


The number of New Works—English and Foreign—placed in circulation during the past Twelve 
Months exceeds that of any previous year since the commencement of the Library. 


The Collection comprises all the Best Recent Works of every shade of opinion on all Subjects of 
general interest, and is therefore not only Select, but Varied andCom prehensive. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases ; and arrangements are made for an ample supply 
of the principal Books already announced for the New Year, and of all other Forthcoming Works of 
general interest as they appear. 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in Every Part of London. 


Thousands of Families in London and the Suburbs already Subscribe to this Department of the Library, and obtain a 
constant succession of the Best New Books as they are issued from the Press. 


TERMS FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS AND INSTITUTIONS. 
CLASS A.—Fifteen Volumes at One Time of the Newest Books, Five Guineas per Annum, and Three Volumes for every Additional Guinea. 
CLASS B.—Twenty-five Volumes at One Time of Older Books, Five Guineas per Annum, and Five Volumes for Every Additional Guinea. 














¥,* The Terms of Subscription for Country Book Clubs and Institutions are admit ted to be the lowest on which it is possible for any Librarian 
to guarantee a liberal and constant supply of Popular Books. 


REVISED LISTS of WORKS recently added to the Library, and Catalognes of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale and offered at greatly: 
reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, post free, on application. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


A REVISED CATALOGUE of Works of the Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing- 
room Tables, and for Christmas, Wedding, or Birthday Presents, New Year’s Gifts, and School Prizes, is also now ready for distribution. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited). 
PRINCIPAL ENTRANCES, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


ART AND LETTERS. SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Fine-Art and Fiction. NEW BOOKS. 
Conducted by J. COMYNS CARR. 


Price 1s, or, including postage, 1s 2}d. 
Subscription, 12s per annum, or, including postage, 15s. 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. A BIRTHDAY B OO K, 


ConrtTENTS. of " a 
SUNRISE in a MIST. (Frontispiece.) DESIGNED BY 


Engraved by E. Evans from the Picture by J. W. M. Turyer, R.A., in HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


the National Gallery. 














Price Two Guineas, 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, by Burn 
and Co. 


1, MILITARY PAINTERS. . ; f ; : NOTICE.—The First Edition is now exhausted ; a Second Edition is in 
With Engravings from Meissonnier, Detaille, De Neuville, Couturier, preparation, and will be ready early in February. In consequence 
and Berue-Bellecourt. | of the large number of different printings, editions cannot be pro- 

2, Tke PRINCE of WALES'S INDIAN COLLECTION. duced without considerable delay, and any one desirous of securing 
With Eight Ilustrations. a copy should order it at once. Orders will be executed in rotation, 

8. Tho ARCHWAY of the STANGA PALACE, CREMONA, as received. 

With Six Illustrations. ae 

4, W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. Now ready, royal 8vo, bound in half-parchment, price 21s. 
fic ahgentinge en omc MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS. Being 

5. Story, “THE OLD BUREAU. Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, 


Wil ie,” ‘Sackeloth and ; 
a a pee ee of “ Wild Georgie, Rackeloth an | Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. Edited by Horace N. Pym, with a Portrait 
? ° 5 | etched by Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A. 


6. ART NOTES, &c. ~ . a 
Hanpsome Reapine-cases, for holding Three Numbers of the ihe as Lorch adeabiast heh 
Magazine, are now ready. Price 2s 6d each. SIX MONTHS in the RANKS > or, the 
Gentleman Private. 
PRESS NOTICES. | “The narrative is written with much freshness and vigour ; the style, though 
: ; wisely plain, is picturesque, and there is an air of great reality over all. No- 
“Vies with the leading Art publications of London and Paris.”—Daily | more amusing volume has been published this season.”’—Whitehall Review, 
Telegraph. 
“Sumptuously printed on fine paper, in large-folio form, and accompanied by 
illustrations of artistic value, the new periodical seems likely to win a permanent NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARI ES 
place in public favour.”—Daily News. r 
“The typography, paper, and general finish are all that could be desired." | A QRAPE from a THORN. By James 


Pall Mall Gazette, ” 
‘Well written, beautifully printed, and illustrated with engravings of such Paxn, Author of “‘ By Proxy,” &. 3 vols. post 8vo. . lets 
merit that they are worthy of being framed.””—Morning Post. - Mr. Payn’s aiaionss may ea hg wnt _ navn on by entertaining 
. P 1 ‘ as ae : t mm’ he is as li ve it exhibits all 
“We wish the new magazine all success, and gladly welcome this praiseworthy | them. ‘In ‘A Grape froma Thorn’ he is as lively as ever, and it exhibi 
effort to bring the highest forms of art within the rcach of all classes.” —Saturday | his ordinary care in construction...... But there is much more in the book than « 
Review. story that is merely clever and readable.’’—Times, December 20th. 


“A very creditable production in every respect, well calculated to create a 
favourable impression.” —Globe. , In the SPRINGTIME. By I. Henderson- 
“Clear and elegant printing, many good and some first-rate illustrations, and Browne. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
papers of various kinds, all of which are more or less thoughtful, and graceful, “ Full of thought and power,—one of the very best works of fiction we have met 
pe) nici The story, ‘An Ill-considered Blow,’ is of phenomenal excellence.” | with for some time.’—Court Journal. 
—Atheneum. 


** A splendid shilling’s-worth.”’—Guardian, F AITH an d UNF A ITH. By the Author of 


“ An excellent shilling’s-worth.’’—Bazaar, 
- rh “Phyllis,” ‘‘ Molly Bawn,”’ “ Mrs. Geoffrey,”’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 





| 
| 
| 








“A wonderful shilling’s-worth.”— World. (Just published. 
REMINGTON and CO., 134 New Bond Street, W. London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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DE LA RUE & CO.’s PUBLICATIONS. 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON. 





DE LA RUE’S’~ INDELIBLE DIARIES, 


PORTABLE DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET CALENDARS for 1882, in great variety, 
may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Also, the ‘‘ FINGER-SHAPE SERIES,” in neat. 
cases. Wholesale only ot the /Pubiokers. 








New Illustrated Children’s Book, demy 4to, price 1s, with 12 Full-page Tllustrations in Colours, 


“DREAMS, DANCES, and DISAPPOINT- 


MENTS,” A Story of. By Gertrupe A. Konstam and Extra and NELIA CASELLA. 





Just ont, price 6d, uniform with the Pocket Series. 


IMPERIAL, the POCKET GUIDE to. 


**CaveNpDISsH.’’ A Favourite Card Game for Two Persons. 
price 2s 6d. 


By 


Also, in Boxes, with Cards, complete, 





An Ingenious and Interesting Pastime for Young and Old. 


CASSE-TETE, Three Puzzles in One, Chinese, 


Russian, and French. By “ Gavensesn.” In Box, with Pieces, complete, price 2s 6d. 








Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, price 103 6d. 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett (Champion). 


Edited by ‘‘CavenpisH.”? With upwards of 200 Illustrations. 





13th Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. 


The LAWS and PRINCIPLES of WHIST. The 
Standard Work on Whist. By ‘‘Cavenpisu.” Greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout. 











A New and Improved Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


LAWS of SHORT WHIST, and a Treatise on 


the Game. By James Cray. 








Demy 8yo, cloth, extra gilt, price 21s, with a Portrait, and Map of the Country. 


COLONEL GORDON in CENTRAL AFRICA. 


1874-1879. From Original Letters and Documents. Edited by Grorcr Brrkpeck Hi11, D.C.L., Author 
of the “ Life of Sir checeustoamed Hill, K. _ B.,’’ &e. 








Demy 8yo, cloth, price 16s ; with Maps, and numerous Original Etchings on Stone. 


The SHORES and CITIES of the BODEN SEE. 


Rambles in 1879 and 1880. By Samvet James Capper, Author of ‘‘ Wanderings in War Time,” &c. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


HISTORY of GERMANY. Political, Social, and 


Literary, brought down to the Present Day. By the Rev. Dr. E. Cosuam Brewer, Trinity Hall, 
eens Author of “ History of France,” “ Guide to Science,” &c. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN. 


A Selection from the Original Narratives in Hakluyt’s Collection. Edited, with Historical Introduction, 
by E. J. Payne, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 











“A story to which we assign a place immediately after Charles Dickens.’’—LITERARY 


GAZETTE. 
This day, a New Illustrated Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s, cloth, post free. 


A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. 
By the AUTHORESS of “SUNBEAM STORIES.” 


*«" The success attained by this charming story—told with great simplicity and power, a gem 
en ite: way, pure in conception, homely in treatment, and beneficent in its effects—has induced the 
Publishers to issue the above ILLUSTRATED EDITION in a New and Appropr iate cloth binding. 


**Few writers since Miss Edgeworth have been so successful as Mrs. 
value of domestic virtues.’”’—Atheneum. 


SUNBEAM STORIES. A Selection of the Tales 


by the Authoress of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.”’ Illustrated by Absolon, Anelay, &c., in 4 vols. 
cloth elegant, price 14s; or sold separately as follows :— 


FIRST SERIES.—Contents:—A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam—Old Jolliffe—A Sequel to Old Jolliffe— 
The Star in the Desert—Only—A Merry Christmas. 3s 6d, cloth. 


SECOND SERIES.—Contents :—The Cloud with a Silver Lining—Coming Home—Amy’s Kitchen—The 
House on the Rock. 33 6d. 


THIRD SERIES.—Convtents :—The Dream Chintz—Sibert’s Wold; or, Cross Purposes. 3s 6d. 
FOURTH SERIES.—Contents :—Minnie’s Love; and the New Tale, Married and Settled. 3s 6d. 
A Suitable Christmas Present for a Sunday School or Village Library. 


Mackarness in pointing out the 





CROSBY LOCKWOOD and co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E. C. 





| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 





KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


:—“* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Mature 
Excellent Quality.” 


| The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, 


LL 


THE 


Dr. HASSALL says d, and of very 


WHISKY. 


W. 









THE NEW NOVELS. 


The Silver Link. By Mrs. 


Hovstoun, Author of * - ls | to Mercy, ” 


&e. 3 vols. 
Time and Chance. By Mrs. Tom 
KELLY. SeEconp Epition. 8 vols, 


My Lord and My Lady. By Mrs, 


ForrREsTER. THIRD EDITION. 3 vols. 


Miss Daisy Dimity. By the 


Author of “ Queenie,” &c. 3 vo 
"By V. 


Strange Chapman. 


guna B.A., Author of ‘‘ Monseli Digby.” 
vols, [December 30th, 


HURST and BLACKETT, ae 


Lodge’ 8 Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1882, under the especial Patronage of HER 
MAJE ESTY, corrected by the Nobility. 51st 
Edition, royal 8vo, with the arms beautifully 
engraved, 31s 6d bound, is now ready. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
Te STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S 
J _ ALMANACS for 1882. _ a: 
: ie BRITISH ALMANAC, contain- 
ing the Calendar of Remarkable Days and 
Terms—Monthly Notices—Sunday Lessons—Meteoro- 
logical Tables and Remarks—Astronomical Facts and 
Phenomena—Tables of the Sun, Moon, and Tides— 
with a Miscellaneous Register of Information con. 


nected with Government, Legislation, Commerce, and 
Education, and various useful Tables. Price 1s. 


HE COMPANION to “the 
ALMANAC. A Complete Year Book, with 
Original Essays on the Observance of Easter—Carpet 
Manufacture—Art Progress—Luxury, Ancient and 
Mocern—Herring Fisheries—Tea Production in India 
—Census of 1881—The Post Office—Higher Educa- 
tion of Women—Agricultural Depression—Architec. 
ture, Music, Science, Philanthropy, Legislation, &. 
Price 23 6d. 
HE BRITISH ALMANAC and 
COMPANION, bound together in cloth, price 4s, 











pus STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S 

SHEET ALMANAC, on super-royal paper, is 
equally adapted for the counting-house and the library, 
containing Lists of the Chief Officers of State, Judges, 
Public Oftice s, London Bankers, with copious Postal 
Information, and Stamp Duties. It is embellished 
with a view of Falmouth. Price 2s. 


ILBERT’S “CLERGYMAN’S 
ALMANAC and DIARY contains a complete 
Cilendar of the Church of England—A Diary of 90 
Pages for Memoranda—A Complete List of the 
Dignitied Clergy—A List of the Incumbents of Lon- 
don, of the Officials of the Universities, Public Schools, 
and Endowed Grammar Schools—A very complete 
Peerage, and other information. Price 23 6d cloth, 
5s roan, ’6s morocco. _ 
N OLDSMITH’S ALMANAC.— 
Elegant, useful, and portable. It is essentially 
adapted for the pocket, not only from its miniature 
size, but from its containing a vast amount of useful 
and. valuable matter for occasional reference. Price 
6d sewed, 2s roan, 3s morocco, 
The StaTioners’ Company, Ludgate Hill, London. 








Now ready, bound in soarlet cloth, gilt, price 10s 6d. 


Dead S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
&e., for ‘1882. 
The cheapest complete Peerage issued. 
Specially revised and corrected under 
the present editorial arrangements. 
The Forty-second Annual Issue. 


ali PEERAGE, &c., for 1882. 
Illustrated with Plates of all Coronets, 
Stars, Badges, &c., and full Lists of the 

numerous Orders of Knighthood, and of 
The Order of the ‘‘ Indian Empire,” 
The Order of the ‘ Crown of India.’ 
The ‘* Hanoverian Guelphic”’ Order. 
The Order of ‘* Victoria and Albert,’’ &c. 


OD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 


&c., was sold out last year. 
Yo prevent disappointment, order at 


once from your bookseller, or from 
WHITTAKER and CO., 2 White Hart Street, E.C. 
tae PEERAGE, &ec., for 1882. 
A Christmas Annual, now ready. A 
handsome, interesting, and most valuable 
Christmas present. 
WHITTAKER and CO., 2 White 
London, E.C. 


Hart Street, 





Jus + published, feap. 8vo, 3s 6a 6d. 
HOUGHITS on MARRIAGE, by 


ELIZABETH KINGSBURY. ; 
London: SmmpKtn, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


JUBLIC SAFETY in THEATRES.— 
See the BUILDER (4d, by post 44d); Mr. G. E. 
Street—Mr. Decimus Burton—Engineering Works— 
King of Spain and Artisans’ Houses—Colour_ in 
Architecture — Clerks of Works—Views of New 
Church, New Zealend; Aldershot Grand Hotel, with 
Plen; and Court of the Palazzo Vecchio, &c,—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, 


Patience, and Endurance. Post 8vo, 63. 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of 


Conduct and Perseverance. Post 8vo, 6s. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble 


Characteristic’. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THRIFT: a Book of Domestic 
Counsel. Post Svo, €s. 


“The gord which these b x0ks have done to their 
millions of readers is quite beyond computation. 
They have always been practical, wholesome, and 
inspiring.” —Harper s Monthly Magazine. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : Iron 


Workers and Tool Make:s. Pos: 8ve, 63. 


The HUGUENOTS: their Settle- 


ments, Churches, and Industr.es in England and 
Jreland. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. _Iilus- 
trated by 9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings 
on Wood. 5 vol3., 37s 61. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 


With Portrait etched by Rason, and Illustrations 
by GroxGe Rep, R.S.A. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, 
Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait etched by 
Rayon, and numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
12s. 

“The life of some very obscure individual may 
supply admirable matter for the real ty of romance. 
Thus, in s‘pbgling out these self-reliant individuals who 
have ra‘sed themselves to d'stiuction by self-help, Dr. 
Smiles has hit upon a most happy vein. Who can 
fail to follow with the closest interest the achieve- 
ment of those adventurous engineering knight-errants, 
who vanquished by the vigorous eorts of their brains 
the material ob-tacles which hac been baffling our 
progress ? Nor is it merely in the story of their most 
celebrated feats that the Stepheusons, or Arkwrights, 
or Brunels, 1mpress us. Their whole experiences 
from their parish schooldays, were a battle that 
ended in the triumph of faith. In the face of dis- 
couragements and difficul ies they are carrid along 
by the natural bent that is always irresistible ; and 
often, fortunately for society, beyond either reason or 
control. Edward, the Banffshire naturalist, Dick, 
the Caithness-shire geologist, conld hardly have ima- 
gined in their wildest dreams that Mr. Mudie would 
have been circulating their memo'rs by thousands, 
Yet for once the readers of the fashionable world 
have been just as generous in their appreciation ; for 
the lives of the humble shoemaker and baker are 
pregnant with lessons anid their practical illustra- 
tions.”’—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price Is 6d. 
HE VERY WORDS of OUR LORD 
and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, gathered 
from the Four Gospels, according to the Authorised 
Version (1611), with Marginal Quotations from the 
Revised Version (1881) ; also with an Index of Passages 
and Subjects. 
London: Henry Frowpe, 7 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, ls, post free. 
R. MARTINEAU.—The RELA- 
TION between ETHICS and RELIGION. An 
Address at the Opening of the Session, 1881-82, of 
anchester New College, London. By JAMES 
Martineau, LL.D., D.D., Principa! of the College. 


Also, Second Edition, 1s 6d, post free. 
R. MARTINEAU.— LOSS and 
GAIN in RECENT THEOLOGY. An Address 
to former Students. Se-ond Edition. With an 
Appendix in reply to Dr. Allon’s Critique. 
WiLiL1AmMS and Noreater, 14 Henriett. Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


HE BEST POLICY : a Letter to the 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. By the Rev. 
Coker ApAms, M.A., Rector of Seaham Toney, Nor- 
folk, and Fellow of New College, Oxford. Price td; 
post free, 7d. 
JAMES PARKER and Co., 6 Southampton Strect, 
Strand; and Tarr and Horewe.t, Rugby. 


DECADE of VERSE. 
1 vol., cloth, 5s. 
“Verse of no common quality.’’—Spectator. 
By the same Author, 
DOROTHY BROWN: a Story of Every- 
day Life. 1 vol., cloth, 10s 6d. 
REMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 
Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA,.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Succes-ful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ronerr G. Warrs, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.C.8., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Conrt, 
Fleet Street, 





THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


2nd EDITION—QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 304. 
Containing Articles on— 
THE REVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
FAIR TRADE AND BRITISH LABOUR. 


Sir CHARLES LYELL’S LIFE, LETTERS, and 


JOURNALS. 


3rd THOUSAND—Mr. DU CHAILLU’S LAND of the 


MIDNIGHT SUN. 
Sir WILLIAM GOMM’S LETTERS and JOURNALS. 


1799-1815. 


Sth THOUSAND—Mr. DARWIN on VEGETABLE MOULD 


and EARTH-WORMS. 


2nd EDITION—Mr. HEATH WILSON’S LIFE of 


MICHAEL ANGELO, SCULPTOR, PAINTER, and ARCHITECT. 


Mr. E. M. BARRY—ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES on 


ARCHITECTURE. : 


4th EDITION—Miss BIRD'S LIFE in the ROCKY 


MOUNTAINS. 


Mr. COURTHOPE’S CONTINUATION 


EDITION of POPE’S WORKS. 


2nd EDITION—Mr. J. A. CROWE’S LIFE and TIMES 


of TITIAN and his FAMILY. 


Canon PERRY’S STUDENTS’ HISTORY of the EARLY 


ENGLISH CHURCH. 


3rd EDITION—Miss FRERE’S OLD DECCAN DAYS; or, 


HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. 


of ELWIN’S 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Larce Prorits are 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. 


Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 


READING MERCURY —*“ With most satisfactory results to their clients.".——MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—* A considerable profit is shown in their operations." ——CATHOLIC TIMES.—* The profits are 
practically indefinite."——-STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—* Recommends itself as being both safe and 
lucrative.”,——-WORCESTER HERALD.—‘* No danger of the investor getting out of his depth.”"—— 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—“ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COMPRISES 





OF THE 


BEST AND NEWEST LITERATURE, 
VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, &ec. 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 








And all the advantages of a First-class Club, with Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Drawing Room 
for Ladies, Reading and Smoking Rooms, &e. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FROM ONE GUINEA. 
For terms and all particalars address the Librarian, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET, W. 





CRAMER'S NEW PIANOFORTES. 





_ OCTAVES (Table)... me end aad ree =e <a ..» 10 Guineas 
FIVE ,, hei Aue tbe ae me 2 
xs a (Studio)... ue Pe “ avg nee ve waa). ae 
” ” (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case and naa a 
” ”» a in American Walnut Case .., aaa aad ww. 22 a 
+“ pe e in Oak Case ... a an are “a .. 24 me 
< in Black and Guld Case a6 ad ean ee a 


P 
nee “ad aad ce a » 


»” »”» 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from 


PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W. ; 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
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> WILLI 
GENERAL 


A M S. 


FURNISHING 


i 


BURTON, 


IRONMONGER 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his wnrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty large Show. Rooms, 









STOVES, KITCHEN 
"FERE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES. | 


ILLIAM S. BURTON respectfully | 

“inyites inspection of his Stock of CHIMNEY | 

SpIRCEs, Anteriors, and Modern Grates, Fenders, 
Tiles, and Curbs for Hearths :— 


RATES.—Register and Hob Grates, | 





oA. with Tile Panels. | 
NDEPENDENT or DOG GRATES, | 

in Berlin Black, Black and Brass, all Brass. Steel | 

and Ormolu. (Upwards of 50 New Designs on Show.) | 

ILB PANELS for ditto, Hand Painted | 

or Printed, (Several Special Desigus.) | 
ENDER CURBS for TILE}! 
ARTHS, in Steel, Brass, Berlin Black, and 

rble of various kinds. 

pip HEARTHS.—An Assortment of | 

60. Tile _Hearths, all differing in design, ready 

for inspection. 
By nye -PIECES in Foreign and 
English Marbles, Early English, Oak and Walnut, 
inlaid China Tiles, Repoussé or Eugraved Brass Pauels 

‘and Bevelled Glass Plates. 

“ “Most of the above are 80 arranged as to give the 
Viewer a complete idea of the general effect of the 
articles when fixed. 

oo REGISTER STOVES, 9s to 

£15 18s. 
RIGHT REGISTER STOVES, with 
Ormolu Ornaments, £2 12s 6d to £36. 
HINA-TILED REGISTERSTOVES 
—£2 23 to £36. 
OG STOVES, in great variety, 
12s 6d to £20. 
ERLIN BLACK and BRONZED 
FENDERS, for Bedrooms, Dining-rooms, 
Libraries, &c., 3s 9d to £10 2s. 
TEEL FENDERS, for Drawing- 
rooms, with Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 2s to 
£20 15s. 
ARBLE FENDERS TILE 


for 
HEARTHS, from 40s. 


: ened BRASS FENDERS, 20s to 


IRE-TRON RESTS for TILE 


HEARTHS, 88 to £15 10s per pair. 
|, caiemeamacal STANDS, 8s 6d to 60s 


each. 


IRE-IRONS, from 4s 3d the Set of! 
Three to £6 10s. 


{ ITCHEN RANGES, from £2 2s 6d. | 


ATHS and TOILET WARE. 
Sponge Baths, best make, 53 9d to 25s 6d ; | | 
do., do., 12s to 19s ; Plunge do., do., 14s to 55:; Hip 
rag do., 15s 6d to 23s 0d; Gas Furnace do., do., 1203 
245s : Travelling Trunks, do., 11s to 263; Toilet 
Ware, Bath, Can, and Pail, Ls to 403. 
Alarge assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 
and Camp Shower Baths. 
Travelling Baths, with Cover, Strap, Lock and Key, 
15s to 38s. 


OAL SCOOPS.—Iron, Oak, Walnut, 
Mahogany, Ebonised and Japanned Iron, from 


* 2s 4d to 165s. 
LOCKS, CANDELABRA, 
ONZES. 
Drawing-Room Clecke, from £3; Dining-Room 
Clocks, from £2 10s; Hall Clocks, from £2; Kitchen 
Olocks, from 6s 6d. 


AMPS.—Kerosine, Patent Duplex, 
Suspending, Wall, Queen's Reading, French 
Moderator, &c., in Bronze, Porcelain, Crystal, Ormolu, 

_ &c., from 28 6d to £14. 


URE COLZA OTL of the best quality, 
28 10d a gallon. Moderator Globes, 2s 6d; do., 
Chimneys, 6d each. Cotton Wicks, 3d per dozen. 


EROSINE OIL for DUPLEX and 

other LAMPS, PURE WATER WHITE. Safe and 
inodorous, 1s 3d per gallon. In drums of 5 gallons 
and upwards, 1s 2d per gallon. Duplex Globes, each 
2s; Chimneys, 6d. 











and 





WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S Vans deliver Goods in London 


DAILY: Bayswater, Belsize Park, Brompton, Camden Town, 
City, Chelsea, Hayerstock Hill jdlighbury, follow ay, ie ise 
Kensington, <entish Town, Kilburn, § Notting init, Pimlico, 
St. John’s Wood, Shepherd’s Bush, West E tnd (all Parts). 

MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY: hao Ham- 
mersmith, and Walham Gree 
MONDAY : Chiswick, Grove Park, Turnham Green. 


| guished from Silver. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for | 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- | 
troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, | 
when strongly Silver-plated, is the best article next | 
to Silver that can be employed as such, either use- | 
| fully or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distin- 
With ordinary usage, 
this quality will wear twenty years. 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality vii 
durability and finish, as follows :— 
| Fiddle Bead | [King’s | 
jor Old or 
Silver. Thre’ al Shell. 


Best Quality strongly 
plated. 
































£8. a £8. ae s. d. 
12 Table Forks .....c.ccccceeeeee lt 10 02 1:02 5 0 
12 Table Spoons... os wl10 02 1 02 5 0} 
12 Dessert Forks ... wit 2 Ol 9 OL 0} 
12 Dessert Spoons {tf 2 Ol 9 O11 O 
12 Tea Spoons .. 14 01 0 O01 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, 9 0 #12 0; 13 ; 
2 Sauce Ladles. 60 80 9 
1 Gravy Spoon... 60 80 9 9 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls,....., 3 0, 4 0) 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. ......) 1 6| 2 0; 2 3| 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. 2 6) 386 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers .. 18 61 3 61 4 6 
1 Butter Knife .......... 29 836 39 
1 Soup Ladle... .| 9 0} 11 0! 12 0 
L Sugar Sifter ..esccoseseeeree| 38 | 40 40 
eees eoee'S 19 311 19 6130 6 





Tota’ 

Any article to be ‘had sivgly at the same prices. 

An Oak Chest to contain the above, ani a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 

A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle-Pattern Table 
Spoons and Forks, 23s per doz.; Dessert, 173; Tea 
Spoons, 12s. CARRIAGE PAID to oy railway 
station. Samples at above rates POST FREE. 


ISH KNIVES and FORKS. 


—WM.S. BURTON. Pr Doz.— Knives. Forks. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Chased seschennoane £2 53... £1193, 
Do., do. Richly — BlRAOB.cccccces.ce 368... 2 Sa. 
Silvered GO. GO., AO. ccrcccsccrcccceccesccece 30s... 2 14s. 


Mahogany Cases ae 12 knives, 83; 12 knives aud 


forks, 15s. 
FISH CARVERS, in CASES ...se.s0e0-0006 £016 0to £4 4s. 

























TEA AND CoFFEE SkTS, four pieces 3150,, 21 Os. 
DISH COVERS, set Of four ....cccccceee 7 00,, 24 O8, 
ENTREE DISHES, set of four.. 5100 ,, 18 18s. 
BISCUIT BOXES .ec.sscceseesesee 106,, 5108. 
CRURT FRAMBS .., 120 ,, 10 108 
BUTTER COOLERS ... 56, 3 3s 
CANDELABRA, per Pair ......+++. snares - 6 80, 18 Os 
CLARET JUGS 100, 8 Os. 
ICE JUGS, FFOM ceccccrccccccccsccccerscceoese 2 20 — 

Ice PAILS 70, 1418s. 
LIQUOR FRAMES, 3 bOttles ........000008 - 1100, 8 Os 
SOUFFLET DISHES. 250, 21583 
TEAPOTS 150,, 5 5s 
VEGETABLE Disuks, 8 Divisions ...... 2 20,, 515 

WAITERS AND TEA-TRAYS....00.ce00008 100 ,, 18 Os 


ESSERT KNIVES and FORKS. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATED. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs...... £2 14s, 
| Finest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs... 4 4s. 
Pearl Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs 3 18s 
Fine Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs...... 
| Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs haeapene 
Silvered Handles, Chased Blades, 12 pairs ...... 
Mahogany Cases for 12 pairs, 9s to 15s. 
REPLATING by the PATENT PROCESS. 
CARRIAGE PAID to any railway station. 





UTLERY.—The most varied Assort- | 


ment of TABLE CUTLERY, all Warranted. 
Handles Rivetted. ) Table Dessert Carv’rs 
Blades of the Finest Steel. | Knives Knives pr. pair 














33-inch Ivory a ..per doz/12 6| 9 6 6 0 
$g-inch do. ac (36 6142 0: 66 
8g-inch do. om .. a, oS |18 6°13 6 6 6 
32-inch fnedo. do. ..... - yw jas C119 0 7 6 
4-inch do. do. . rs /21 016 0 7 6 
4-inch do. do. » |24 0118 0 7 6 
4-inch fine do. do. ° pee 3) 020 0 7 6 
4-inch fine do. do. ..... ms 33.023 0 9 0 
4-inch flue do. do. w.... 5, | 36 0/26 0 10 6 
4-inch finest African ..... - ow» [40 0/32 0 183 6 
4-inch do. African...... 4 145 0 35 0 14 6 
4-inch do. African... , [46 0/35 0 14 0 
4-inch do. African ...... ” 561 040 017 0 
4-inch silver ferrules ...... “ {42 0°33 0 15 0 
4-inch do. GO. seers 50 0 39 017 0 
4inch do. electro-silver blades 48 035 0 — 
Electro-silver handles, King's, | 
bead, or thread pattern, pr. doz | 23 0:19 0 7 6 
Biack horn rivet. handles é Pee 7 e 2 8 
Do., large size Rin & 19 6|7 6 3 0 
Do. to Balance = ee 19 ‘6\11 0 4°83 
White bone ie Pe ae 8 7S. 8 
Best bone pe 17 6 13 6 6 0 
CARRIAGE PAID to ‘any railway station. 
Samples at above rates, post free. 
and 

TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY: Ws es 


Brixton, Camberwell, Clapham, Dalston, Dulwich Hill, 
ney , Herne Hill, Kennington, Kingsland, Lambeth, Pen, 
Tu se Hill, Walworth. 

JESDAY and FRIDAY: Finsbury Park, Holloway (Upper), 
Touts Park. 
WEDNESDAY : Finchley. 


WILLIAM 8. 


| 1 tt 


—At 88 Gate 39) Oxford St.; 1, la, 2, 3, & 4 Newman St.; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place ; and 1 Newman Yar London, W, 


zB OUSE 
‘\ ILLIAM §S. BURTON begs” to: 
intimate that he FURNISHES HOUSES of an 
| size throughout, at a few days’ notice, and that be 
ta Hage so with Oustomers re. 
quiring credit, without in any way alte: 
| of Plain Figures and Fixed Prices. "ee hls system 
GOON, SOUND 

A®™ ERICAN MACHINE-MADE 
| + a eae eign in = Walnut or M: 

This Furniture -costs fl ¢ 
=| Painted Deal. " oy a ee 
All Articles of modern form and tastefully designed. 
| 
| 
| 


The following items will convey an ide. of 
WALNUT OR MA wraeaeain’ rat d. 









3-ft. 4-in. Hanging Wardrobe ........... wceveeees SAO O 
3-ft. 4-in. Chest of Drawers ............ . 22 6 
Washstand, with Marble Top, Towel. R: Fy 
and Drawer seecccccccsecssece cseesves 189 
Dressiny Table, with Two Drawers It 0 
Toilet Glass, with Patent Fittings... 136 
Two Chairs........... pee indy aisvelce ve deduced vee 08 9 6 
Complete Set ....s0+00...00 

Suite as above, brass- cy with sw na a. 
Washstand, Pedestal, and Towel-Sorse 2 28 fi 3 
4-ft. Hanging Wardrobe, pith —_ “ 8. 4. 
| and Outside Drawor occ.....cce0.csseseceseesee 815 0 
3-ft. 4-in. Chest of Drawers ... 16 0 


3-ft. 6-in. Washstand, with Marbio T. Top and 



















Two Drawers 0 
3-ft. 6-in. Dressing Tabl 0 
Podestal, Drawer, G0...:.ssnses<iercsse>secieioesshcee 19 0 
Toilet Glass, Patent Fastenings, & 110 0 
DOW MORNG 055 0scksvesovevvsssensilescinhess 059 
Two Chairs .......... sereereesee sees Peosysteehe coves... O D9 6 

Complete Set .......0000... £19 12 3 
6-ft. (3 Wing) Wardrobe, with projecting 

Centre, Plate-glass, ‘Shelves, Sliding 

Trays, Six Drawers, Hanging bene 

and Bonnet Box  ........... - £17 10 0 
3-ft. 4-in. Chest of Drawers . 310 0 
4-ft. Kneehole Washstand, Mai p, Five 

Drawers, Locks, Castors, ee: 4 0 
4-ft. Kneehole Table to aan, Five minteiniin 

ocks, Castors, &c. .. in a ee 
Toilet Glass, size of Plate 26 in. by i in... 25 0 
Pedestal, with esabtine GOs. cn sSpapniesssves 019 0 
Towel Horse .. a 9 
Two Chairs........ Mievceutavdniekidesaie pivsevea’ Peavacdiants 0 








Complete Set ...... £32 
Any single Article may be had at the above prices. 
INING- ROOM FURNITURE.— 
CHAIRS, COUCHES, — TABLES, 
SIDEBOARDS, EASY CH AIRS 
YJURNITURE for “DR AWING- 
ROOMS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON 
of Best Make 
50 Patterns on Show. 
. from 103 61 to 19s 0d. 
+. from 143 6d to 233 6d. 
. from 233 01 to 1003 04. 
« from 343 0d to 97s 6d. 
iron and bras from 723 6d to 22Us 0d. 
| Cots, Chair Bedsteads, Couches, &c. 
LS ene NG MANUFACTURED on 
| the PREMISES, Extreme care is taken, even 
where the prices are the lowest, to use only such 
materials as will wear satisfactorily. 


only. 


Servants’ hedateads.............. 
French dO. — . 
Do. iron and brass 
Half-tester bedsteads .. 
Do. 












For Bedsteads, wide. 3 ft. (4 ft.6in.) 5 ft. 
- 
£a.d/£58. d £58. 4. 
Straw Palli1s3es .......ccccesee 8 0! 12 0; 18 4 
| Alva Under Mattresses... 13 6 18 6106 
Best Cocoa fibre 0. 13 9;1 0 0:1 20 
Coloured Wool do.| 14 61 1 0'1 30 
Extra thick do. do! 16 6,)1 3 0)1 6 0 
Best Brown Wool do. 1 3 0/113 6,117 0 
Good White Wool do. L1l 6/2 6 6/212 0 
Superior do. o.'210 0;313 0/4 10 
Good serviceable Hair dv.|1 9 0/2 2 0/2 7 6 
| GOOD HORSE-HAIR do.|2 0 0}/218 0/3 5 0 
| Extra Super Horse-hairdo. 3 1 0/412 0/5 4 0 
Extra thick do. do..315 0/515 0,6 8 0 
| French Wool and Hair do. }L 4 O'L 15 01119 0 
Superior do. do.'2 8 6.312 64 0 0 
Spring Mattresses, with Top | | | 
BEGG ose vevesvntctcctncen -|/2 2 01217 0/38 8 0 
Super do., Horse-hair do... 3 5 0/4 7 61415 0 


XN ASALIERS, in great variety, for 
Dining, Drawing Rooms, Libraries, and Offices. 
Comprising Bronze of many Shades, Polished Brass, 
| Ormulu, and Ormulu with China Dish and Vase. Also, 
Singie, Double,ani Treble Brackets, for side-lighting, 
2 lights Gasaliers, from 2ls 6d; 3 lights do., from 
26s ¢d; 5 lights do., from 80s. Brackets, from 1s 6d. 
' Hall and Vestibule Lamps, from 12s. 
its Suburbs as under :— 
wer DNESD AY and SATURDAY: Crouch End, Hampstead, 
rnsey. 
THURSDAY : Anerley, Forest Hill, Norwood, Sydenham. 
FRIDAY: Acton, Barnes, Battersea, Blackheath, Castle Bar, 
Eltham, Ealing, Greenwich, Lee, Lewisham, Putney, Wands- 
worth, Wimbledon. 
SATURDAY : Stamford Hill. 


BURTON undertakes delivery at a small fixed rate. 


Goods bey nae the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 
The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of ‘the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CampsELt, 
Strand ; and Published by him at the “ 





SPECTATOR ” Office, No. 


of No. 1 Wellington Strect, in the Presinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 24th, 1831, 
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